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MICHEL EUGENE CHEVREUL, 


THE OLDEST SAVANT LIVING. 


|= study of nature is conducive to 

long life. This fact is attested by | some cases most strikingly contrast with 
Statistics, both ancient and modern. And | 
with the lengthened life, activity and ' 


vigor of mind are so associated that in 


the oft-quoted saying of Israel’s king: 
“Though men be so strong that they 
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come to fourscore years, yet is their 
strength then but labor and sorrow.” 
The condition of the brain and its attend- 
ant organs in old age is dependent mainly 
upon the manner of their exercise. The 
use of a faculty, day after day, if it be not 
carried to excess, serves to maintain it in 
good order. The eyes and the ears have 
been known to perform their functions 
well until very late in life for persons 
whose vocations required them to make 
greater demands upon their capabilities 
than the average pursuits of life. 

France is famous for its array of aged 
men who are doing good work in their 
different fields of scientific investigation ; 
and one of them, the subject of the 
present sketch, is the oldest active scien- 
tist living. As shown in the portrait, 
M. Chevreul possesses a very remarkable 
degree of physical vitality for a man 
within a year of his hundredth anniver- 
sary. Note the plumpness of the cheeks, 
a very unusual occurrence in a man ex- 
ceeding eighty years—leaving out of view 
a man over ninety-five. This shows un- 
usual digestive capacity, power to convert 
and assimilate food, and to supply the de- 
mand of an active, excitable nature. That 
hair, both in its abundance and in its 
character, indicates tenacity and endur- 
ance. 

With his excitability, a true French 
trait, M. Chevreul associates a cheerful, 
buoyant nature, a spirit of playfulness 
that is to-day a marked feature. He has 
not been the man to suffer from depres- 
sion, to feel discouragement. His out- 
look on life has been hopeful, and at the 
same time eager and stimulated by ambi- 
tion. 

He is a man of generous feeling, prompt 
to express sympathy and to proffer help; 


never, we infer from the narrowness at | 


the temples shown in the portrait, con- 
trolled by fears of pecuniary loss, or 


by suggestions that he was acting an ex- | 


travagant part. He has an appreciation 
of money for certain uses within his 
sphere of action, but not an appreciation 


colored by a strong love for francs and | 


napoleons in themselves. 


The development of the forehead shows 
capabilities Of a definite specific order; 
not versatility, not a general breadth ot 
view, but a disposition to restrict effort 
and study to a few subjects. He could 
find sufficient employment and sufficient 
satisfaction in one sphere, and successful 
achievement there has been very grateful 
to him, and stimulates to further activity 
in the one direction. 

With such a temperament and such 
wonderful nutritive powers, the brain and 
nervous system have been sustained in 
free strength and rendered efficient 
twenty years longer than the average. 

In M. Chevreul we view an example of 
what we consider should be every man’s 
birthright—if society were organized in 
accordance with the laws of nature—and 
this aged chemist has been exemplary, 
simple, and normal in babit—an active, 
useful life for a hundred years. The fol- 
lowing sketch is abridged from an article 
published in the August Number of the 
Popular Science Monthly: 

Michel Eugéne Chevreul was born at 
Angers, France, where his father was 
hospital physician and a professor in the 
Obstetrical School, on the 31st of August, 
1786. He studied the course of the Cen- 
tral School of his native city, and when 
seventeen years old went to Paris, where 
he became associated with Vauquelin in 
the manufacture of chemicals, and was 
made director of his laboratory. He was 
afterward, in 1810, selected by Vauquelin 
as preparator in the course of Applied 
Chemistry at the Museum of Natural 
History. In 1813 he was given the title 
of Officer of the University, and was 
placed in the chair of Chemistry of the 





Lycée Charlemagne. In 1824 he was 
made special Professor of Chemistry at 
the Gobelins factory, and director of the 
dye-houses connected with that estab- 
lishment. In 1826 he was admitted to 
the Academy of Sciences, in the place of 
M. Proust, in whose favor he had retired 
from the candidacy in 1816, when he had 
| had an opportunity of being elected. In 
1830 he succeeded his former master, 
Vauquelin, in the chair of Applied Chem- 
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istry in the Museum of Natural History. 
He has been charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Jardin des Plantes, where 
he has had occasion to defend the ancjent 
prerogatives of the body he represented 
against the encroachments of the politi- 
cal administration, and where he made a 
formal protest during the siege of Paris 
against the barbarous bombardment of 
the buildings of the institution. 

The most important of the discoveries 
that science owes to M. Chevreul have 
been perhaps in the fields of researches 
on fatty bodies of animal origin, and of 
colors, their contrasts, their harmonies, 
and the graduation of their shades, The 
“Recherches chimiques sur les corps 
gras d'origine animal ” (“ Chemical Re- 
searches on Fatty Bodies of Animal 
Origin ’’), on which the foundation of his 
reputation was laid, appeared in 1823. In 
this work the author developed his ideas 
on the relations of fatty bodies and the 
ethers, and propounded the first exact 
theory of saponification, by showing that 
either acids or alkalis tend to speed the de- 
composition of fat substances in acids and 
in glycerine, through the absorption of a 
certain number of equivalents of water. 
The same decomposition takes place 
spontaneously, but slowly in the open air, 
and is the cause of the rancidity of fats. 
The water absorbed in the course of the 
transformation contributes to the forma- 
tion of the resultant fat-acid, and the 
glycerine is separated. Glycerine had 
been discovered by Scheele in 1775, but, 
until M. Chevreul’s experiments, was re- 
garded as only accidentally present in 
some fats; and to M. Chevreul is due the 
discovery that it is always separated in 
the saponification of fats, and that those 
bodies are now regarded as salts, formed 
of glycerine as a base, combined with some 
acid. This theory led up to the invention 
of star-candles, of the value of which the 
present generation, with its gas-lights 
and petroleum-lamps, can have no con- 
ception. For this discovery M. Chevreul 
was awarded the grand prize of twelve 
thousand francs founded by the Marquis 
d’Argenteuil, in conferring which the 








Société d’Encouragement pour 1’Indus- 
trie Nationale declared with justice that 
it was only registering the opinion of all 
Europe concerning researches which 
might serve as models to all chemists. 
M. Chevreul, it may be added, never 
thought of turning his discoveries to his 
personal profit, but gave them freely to 
the world, and was satisfied with being a 
student of science. 

M. Chevreul’s researches in coloring- 
matters at the Gobelins factory and at 
the Museum gave occasion to the publi- 
cation of “ Lecgons de chimie appliquée 4 
la teinture” (“ Lessons on the Applica- 
tion of Chemistry to Dyeing,” 1828-1831); 
of a memoir on the law of the simultane- 
ous contrast of colors, and on the arrange- 
ment of colored objects according to that 
law in its relations to painting, and of a 
memoir on colors and their application in 
the industrial arts, 1864; works embody- 
ing novel ideas, the application of which 
in manufactories and workshops has been 
attended with important results. M. 
Chevreul was much grieved when, in his 
advanced age, the management of the 
Gobelins factory placed him on the re- 
tired list; but, in order to appease his 
feelings, he was allowed to retain his ap- 
pointment with the full salary attached 
to it. In 1879 he was retired from the 
directory of the Museum, but was per- 
mitted to retain his chair as professor. 

Among the honors that have been ac- 
corded to him are membership of the 
Royal Society; President of the Agricul- 
tural Society ; Commander, Grand Officer, 
and Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor; 
and other memberships and decorations 
at home and abroad. He was a member 
of the International Juries at the Exposi- 
tions of London and Paris. In Septem- 
ber, 1872, the French Academy of Sciences 
presented him with a medal in anticipa- 
tory commemoration of the fiftieth year 
of his membership. The fiftieth year 
would not strictly have occurred till 
1876; but it was generally understood 
that he would have been elected in 1816, 
had he not urged the Academy to give 
the vacant place to M. Proust, who was 
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old and infirm, and could not afford to 
wait. M. Dumas, the Permanent Secre- 
tary of the Academy, in a “ gracefully- 
worded speech,” recounted the many 
valuable services rendered by M. Chev- 
reul, “the dean of French students,” as 
he was modestly accustomed to style 
himself, and at the same time bore warm 
testimony to the personal character of | 
the man. M. Elie de Beaumont, who had | 
been a pupil of M. Chevreul, added a few 
words of veneration and respect for his | 
old master, after which the latter, at- 
tempting to respond, could only express 
his inability to do so. In 1873 the Albert 
gold medal was awarded him by the Eng- 
lish Society of Arts, for his valuable re- 
searches in connection with saponifica- 
tion, dyeing, agriculture, and natural his- 
tory. In November, 1876, he was enter- 
tained at dinner by eighty savants in cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of his 
professorship and membership of the 
Academy of Sciences. The American 
Association for the Advancement of | 
Science, at its Boston meeting in 1880, | 
sent him a congratulatory telegram on | 
his reaching his ninety-fifth year, and ex- 
pressed the hope that he might be spared 
to continue his labors until the end of his 
century, which only a few months are 
lacking to see fulfilled. In the same year | 
he completed the fiftieth course of his | 
lectures at the Museum, on the applica- 
tion of chemistry to organized bodies. | 
Each course consisted of forty lectures, 
so that the fifty courses included in all | 
two thousand lectures. 

A curious illustration of his vigor and 
activity, lasting into extreme old age, is 
afforded by a communication which he | 
made to the Academy of Sciences on the 
4th of February, 1884, which was on the 
varying color-effects produced by the 
glare of a conflagration playing upon a 
gas-light that stood in front of the | 
Museum, which he observed for an hour. | 
Delicate work that for the eyes of a man | 
ninety-eight years old! That vigor still | 
continued till the beginning of the pres- | 
ent year, when M. Chevreul presided at | 
the meeting of the new Association of | 
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French Students, the “Scientia”; and 
when his name was mentioned in connec- 
tion with those of Jamin, Pasteur, De 
Lesseps, and Léon Say, as one of the per- 
sons whose co-operation was expected to 
insure the success of the organization. 
In his address at this meeting he declared 
himself still a student. 

An interesting account of M. Chevreul's 
habits is given by a writer who is quoted 
in the Lancet: “He is generally lightly 
clad, and wears no hat unless under cir- 
cumstances in which he is obliged to ap- 
pear in one; indeed, he hardly needs a 
hat, as he has most luxuriant hair. He is 
almost constantly at work, allowing only 
ten minutes for each of his meals, of 
which he has but two a day. He break- 
fasts at seven, the repast consisting of a 
plate of meat and another of vegetables, 
which he eats together, the whole being 
washed down with two tumblers of water. 
He is said to have never drunk a glass of 
wine in his life—a remarkable thing for a 
Frenchman. He dines at seven in the 
evening,and takes nothing between the 
two meals except a small loaf at noon, 
which he eats standing and by the side 
of his alembics. The writer who relates 
this states that on a visit, in 1874, to M. 
Chevreul, he found him in the attitude 
just described, and on expressing his sur- 
prise at the frugal manner in which he 
lived, M. Chevreul observed : ‘I am very 
old, and I have yet a great deal to do, so 
I do not wish to lose my time in cat- 
ing. In his work he is said to follow a 


motto that he has chosen from a maxim 


by Malebranche, and which is regarded 
by Nature as affording a true key to his 
life, his works, and his discoveries: 
“Chercher toujours |’infaillibilité, sans 
avoir prétention de l’atteindre jamais” 
(“ Always to seek infallibility, without 
having the pretension of ever reaching 
it”). 

He may be said to illustrate the counsel 
of Seneca: “Study rather to fill your 
minds than your coffers; knowing that 
gold and silver were originally mingled 
with dirt, until avarice or ambition parted 
them.” 
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BABY’S face—what is there in it? 
A well-known unmarried lady, often 
seen on the lecture platform, says that 
“no two women are alike, but men can 
be arranged in bundles,” which is declara- 
tive of attentive study on her part of her 
own sex, while of men she is compara- 
tively ignorant. So the intelligent mother 
can tell you the difference between her 
baby’s face and that belonging to the lit- 
tle, gurgling, crowing pet over the way. 
She has studied it and knows its varia- 
tion of feature from other babies at a 
glance. 
A hundred years ago there were certain 
philosophers of distinction who compared 
an infant’s mind to a sheet of blank 





| 
| 
| 


paper, and claimed that its future was | 
altogether dependent upon its training. | 
Strange that intelligent men should en- | 


tertain such a view, when the teaching of 
ages before embodied principles that have 
become formulated in the doctrine of 
heredity that biologists and physiologists 
generally now accept. It must be that 
those old savants never studied baby- 
faces, but considered the subject of men- 
tal development deductively ; reasoning 
from their “inner consciousness ” on the 
presumptive effect of impression, environ- 
ment, association, and forgetting or ignor- 
ing the influence of parentage. Had they 


observed how children laugh and cry, | 


exhibit anger, petulance, and passion, 
with but a tithe of the care of Mr. Charles 
Darwin, they would not have given their 
support to a sophism entirely at variance 


with that canon law of human_ being— | 


The character- 
istic lineaments of race, the general con- 
tour of family, the special expression of 
father and mother, are manifest in the 
mould and texture of an infant ; incipient, 
germinal to be sure, yet traceable by the 
discriminating eye. 


“Like produces like.” 


It is an interesting avocation to watch 
the growth of a child from birth merely 
for the purpose of noting the changes 
that gradually take place in its physical 





structure, the increase in size of the dif- 
ferent parts, the growing adaptation of 
the young being to his physical needs 
and environment. Several distinguished 
authors have spent much time in the 
study of the nervous and muscular rela- 
tions of expression, and have given to 
the world results of high value. Sir 
Charles Bell, Dr. Duchenne, and Mr. 
Charles Darwin have labored to show 
how man is provided with a remarkable 
apparatus of most delicate sensitivity for 
the manifestation of his various feelings. 
In the child, by reason of want of culture 
and self-control, the simple phases of this 
apparatus, when in exercise, are analyzed 
with comparative ease. In the fully ma- 
tured man and woman, especially if the 
culture be high and the environment 
elaborate, the analysis is one of subtle 
nicety. 

Back of the facial apparatus is the 
brain with its complicated organism that 
somehow actuates the mechanism that 
conveys to the observer a knowledge of 
the mental condition. It is this mental 
condition that chiefly concerns us, for 
the physical, at best, is but secondary in 
importance. The same set of muscles 
may be exercised in the facial expression 
of even contradictory emotions, but no 
brain-centre possesses more than one 
particular function. What we are, what 
we feel, think, say, and do, belong to the 
life spiritual or mental, and make up the 
substance of our weal or woe, and in the 
infinite variety of thought and feeling the 
brain-centres operate as so many keys of 
a wonderful musical instrument, that set 
in motion the human machine and thus 
translate into tangible manifestation the 
mental life. 

Let us consider some baby-faces, not to 
trace the connection between the fibres 
of the ordicular’s muscle and an act of 
weeping or laughing or sneezing, not to 
ascertain how the depressores anguli orts 
draw down the mouth to give a crying 
expression to the face, but to glean from 
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them certain facts relating to their re- | and propriety that they were “born so 
spective types of race and character. | and couldn't help it,” is deprived of its 


“The child is father to the man,” or 
mother to the woman; with equal con- 
formity to scientific principle is the 
child representative of his parents in 
bodily peculiarities and mental character- 
istics. As Mr. Galton says in his “ Record 
of Family Faculties ": “ The natural gifts 
of each individual being inherited from 
his ancestry, it is possible to foresee much 
of the latent capacities of a child in mind 
and body, of the probabilities of his fu- 
ture health and longevity, and of his tend- 
encies to special forms of disease by a 
knowledge of his ancestral precedents. 
When the science of heredity shall have 





become more advanced the accuracy of 
such forecasts will doubtless improve ; in 
the meantime we may rest assured that 
fewer blunders will be made in rearing 
and educating children under the guid- 
ance of a knowledge of their family ante- 
cedents than without it.” 

The established principles of transmis- 
sion furnish a solid basis for training the 
young to lives of usefulness and harmony, 
since by their application parents or 
guardians may be enabled to develop 
into higher activity those traits that are 
desirable, and reduce in strength and 
influence those that are disturbing and 
injurious, Judicious education from the 
dawn of intelligence will effect a marvel- 
lous change in character, so that the 
declaration of many offenders against law 





force, and knowledge of one’s weakness 
or bias in an illicit direction will impose 
obligation to strive for its correction. 
The noblest types of character known in 
society are the result of training and dis 
ciplining elements that, if they had been 
left to grow wild, would have destroyed 
the mental harmony and ruined the men. 
Socrates is a famous example of the effect 
of self-discipline upon a character which, 
by original endowment, was sensual and 
selfish as he himself acknowledged. Ii 
by analysis of the facial expression we are 
enabled to discover the dominant traits 
in the disposition of a child, we are in 
possession of the prime essential to suc- 
cessful education. To dissect the mechan- 
ism of expression and to trace its corre- 
spondence in man and the brute is doubt- 
less an important department of research, 
but manifestly he who shows how struc- 
ture and form are related to special 
faculties and powers of the mind, per- 
forms a far more useful service. He helps 
to build character, to make men. He is 
needed in society for society’s permanent 
growth in the arts of peace and true pros- 
perity. His instructions are more prec- 
ious than rubies and diamonds, silver 
and gold, as they concern mind and its 
proper development. He knows that 
“ Talents, angel bright, 

If wanting worth, are shining instruments 

In false ambition’s hand to furnish faults 

Illustrious, and give infamy renown "’; 
but he can point to uses and applications 
that will bring out the worth of talent, 
and form the common mind for 
sphere indispensable by appropriate edu- 
cation, 

Not long since I received from a West- 
ern photographer some cards on which 
were mounted several groups of babies’ 
heads. The variety of expression very 
clearly shown in the little faces at once 
interested me. I selected a dozen or 
more of the most striking, and wrote to 
the photographer * to send me prints of 


its 


* Mr. H. Pietz, Springfield, Il. Our engraver has 
tried to be faithful, but the wood-cut in several cases 
does not give the softness of expression shown in the 
photograph.—Eb. 
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them from the original negatives. He 
promptly and courteously replied to my 
request, and in a week or two I received 
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a package of excellently finished v7sztes, 

from which the illustrations in this arti- 

cle were selected. The youngest is nearly 
tr a year old, the oldest bordering on three 
years, so that each face has obtained a 
characteristic mould, the ossification of 
the different parts of the cranium being 
practically complete. 

Number 1 is evidently a boy of fair 
health, with stronger lungs than stomach, 
and a decidedly active temperament that 
shows itself in excessive restlessness when 
he does not feel comfortable. He is 
more sensitive than timid ; rather inquisi- 
tive, but not intrusive ; easily pleased and 
naturally prone to occupation. Give him 
some little employment and he will be 
busied long and delightedly. He has a 
very strong will, but is easily diverted by 

kind treatment from anything that may 
7 be undesirable. The expression of eyes 
: and mouth would lead an observer to say 
that this boy has a frank, good-natured, 
yet very positive father, and a mother 
known for a quiet, meditative cast of in- 
tellect. Both parents have light com- 
plexions and probably brown eyes. 

What has been predicated of our first 
baby-face is not difficult of apprehension 
by the averge student of human nature, 














and needs but a thoughtful regard to a 
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few principles that are based on physiol- 
ogy, and which I will briefly epitomize : 
As a rule, a child resembles both par- 
ents, but there are dominant features 
that impart a closer likeness to one. In 
the case of a boy, chin, nose, and fore- 
head are, in outline and expression, mainly 
derived from the paternal side, while in 
the case of a girl, the mouth, nose, and 
cheek-bones or the mesial portion of the 


| face, are usually from the maternal side. 
The other features, especially the eyes, 


are, in the preponderance of cases, likely 
to show a blending of the parentage on 
both sides. The temperament or habit 
of body, with its bias toward fatness or 
leanness, light or dark complexion, usu- 
ally comes from the parent of the same 
sex—physiologists, however, appear to be 
agreed, for the most part, that the physi- 
ology of the child is dependent more upon 
the mother than upon the father. Train- 
ing and associations have great influence 
in modifying original stock impressions, 
but it can be said that three-fourths of 
those who reach adult life retain the 
featural similarities of childhood, and 
their indication is the more distinctive 
with the attainment of maturity. In Mr. 
Blaine, for instance, the cast of the more 
striking parts of the face is inherited 
from his mother. He was “his mother’s 





No. 3. 


boy” in childhood, and those features 
that impart most life to a face, the eyes 
and mouth, are like his mother’s. So, 
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too, is the upper part of his forehead. 
Inheritance from the mother, if it pre- 
dominate in the organization of a boy, 
imparts to the face a rounded outline 
with fullness of the cheek and a rounded 
chin. And where a girl’s face is notably 
strong in its bony contours, as flat- 
cheeked, ridgy over the eyes and promi- 
nent in the nose, and high and conical at 
the crown, her dominant peculiarities of 
physiognomy are masculine; she has in- 
herited them from her father, or through 
the mother from the grandfather, but in 
the great majority of instances from her 
father. We hear people say frequently of 
a boy, for example, that he is the image 


SSS 
No. 4. 





of his mother, because of a certain ex- 
pression that is caught at the first glance ; 
whereas a careful analysis of the whole 
physiognomy would show him to possess 
more elements of contour and feature 
derived from his father. The common ten- 
dency is to look at the eyes and the mouth 
and to base a hasty judgment on them. 
With these points fully understood it is 
not very difficult for an observer to dis- 
cern the major elements of heredity in the 
average infant. Some babies are fed 
much after the manner of the young of 
the porcine family, and their facial tis- 
sue becomes a pudgy mass of adipose mat- 
ter that almost completely conceals the 
indicia of character. This unnecessary 
and unhealthful condition, however, re- 
veals one fact, the animal type of the par- 








entage, and of that can be predicated 
some relationship to the not very cir- 
cumscribable H. family. 

As regards the psychical or disposi- 
tional traits of children, it may be un- 
necessary to remark that their reading is 
not difficult after a little practice, if the 
observer but follows the general rule that 
the leading traits are limned upon the 
features through the operation of the 
same law that transmits similarity of 
character from parent tochild. In the 
simple, unschooled, undisciplined face of 
the child, the dominance of sentiment, 
pride, wilfulness, selfishness, kindness, 
affection, appear with signal distinctness. 
Proceeding now with my remarks on the 
faces that I have to show let me say 
that— 

Number 2 is of a very different type 
from Number 1; he comes of German 
stock, probably, that lived in the Rhine 
country. He is a bright, observing child 
with awill of his own, and can show tem- 
per when that will is crossed. Both the 
mother and father are well provided with 
the mental element of Firmness, and are 
not easily coaxed ; but we would suggest 
that in dealing with their little son it were 
better to try coaxing tactics rather than 
force. He has a questioning, doubtful 
look, as if he were not quite satisfied with 
the operations of the photographer. 

Number 3 is a little German girl, who 
wonders what that queer box, the camera, 
is, with its great glass eye staring at her, 
and why she should be required to keep 
still so long. Yet she is not a difficult 
one to content, although active and ener- 
getic in her childish ways. Her parents 
are brisk, enterprising people, the mother 
especially. I would venture to say that 
the mother is the manayer of the business 
as well as of the home, and that the 
father, profiting by her good counsel, is a 
prosperous storekeeper. This little one 
will like to be engaged at something that 
will give employment to her feet and 
hands when she is a few years older. She 
is well constituted for acquiring a trade, 
and can be made a useful assistant at 
home or in some outside vocation. 
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Number 4 is a restless, uneasy, peevish | the law of love. Father and mother are 
boy. Evidently it was a labor of love, | associated in the organism of his brain, 


perseverance, and forbearance to get him | 
before the photographer’s instrument. 


Evidently, too, he is not healthy, but sub- 


ject to pains and disturbances that keep | 


him in a state of discomfort much of the 
time. Perhaps he suffers like too many 
children from not being understood, and 
hence is considered hard to manage. He 
is sensitive, timid, distrustful, excitable, 
but not wanting in intuition. The tem- 
perament is of the American type, to the 
excitability of which the lack of robust 
vigor adds much that may appear disa- 
greeable. I inferthat the parents of this 
boy married young, and that the father 
was not distinguished for robust health 
or decision of character. The bones of a 
baby’s face are gelatinous and the tissues 
soft and rounded, yet the features will 
show effects of ante-natal condition in 
the mother and of nursing and treatment. 

In Number 5 we have a boy somewhat 
like Number 1 in physical condition, 
but a better-natured or, at least, more 
docile little fellow. He is a welcome 
child at the table where he “ boards”; 
both parents have generous and sympa- 
thetic natures, and combine in testimo- 
nials of loyalty to their baby. He is 
unaccustomed to harsh speech or acid 





reprimand, and does not require them. 
He understands the language of kind- 
ness and is inclined to be observant to 





quite harmoniously associated. In dis- 





position they are much alike; perhaps 
have imparted a little more timidity and 
diffidence than are practically advantage- 
ous in this wealth-eager age ; but judic- 
ious training can convert those weak- 
nesses to good account if the true 
happiness of the little man is made the 
object of his education. The type of 
organization appears to be that of New 
England ; on one side, perhaps, traceable 
to a good old Puritan stem. One can 
scarcely doubt as he studies this bright, 
sweet face, that his 


“ Mother is proud and she holds him fast, 
And kisses him first and kisses him last ; 
And he holds her hand and looks in her face, 
And hunts for her spool which is out of its place ; 
And proves that he loves her whenever he can, 
That is why she is proud of her little man.” 


Number 6 is probably a little lady of 
Hebrew descent; her eyes, the contour 
of head and face, and the general sturdi- 
ness of the physical expression indicate 
this. She is likely to develop into a prac- 
tical, thorough-going, energetic woman, 
one appreciative of her rights and earn- 
estly careful in the management of her 
duties, social and domestic. Thos@geyes, 
so wide-open and full, evince a ready 
susceptibility to impression and unusual 
gifts of expressing thought, at the same 
time a tendency to excess in showing 
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emotion. She will be sensitive enough, 
and have a high regard for station and 
good name. It isa rather mature face 
for a baby. 

Number 7, evidently the eldest of the 
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series, is a boy of many superior parts; 
perhaps a little sluggish temperament- | 
ally. On the father’s side there may be | 
physical infirmities that have their effect 
in the boy, but the cerebral organization 
is unusually symmetrical, and were it well 


supported by a vigorous body we could | 


promise an exceptional future for him. 


The intellectual faculties are capable of | 
extended cultivation, the esthetic sense | 


is delicate, the intuition very active. If 
he lives to manhood he will be distin- 
guished for spirit, pride, emulation, and, 
perhaps, for caprice and open indifference 
to the minor considerations of every-day 
life. He will desire to lead, and to have 
to do with large matters. With so large 
a head and such organization he will not 
be easy to rear and train by those not 
conversant with the principles of phys- 
iology and mental hygiene. There is a 
mixture of racial elements in his organ- 
ization, German and American, we think, 
the former predominating in his mental 
action. 

In Number 8 we have a scion of a dif- 
ferent class, a lively, mischievous elf, that 





+ No. 7. 


everybody likes. The artist must have 
found it a very difficult task to keep him 
quiet long enough for even an “ instanta- 
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neous” impression. He is a rollicking 
into-everything busybody, a little French- 
man very likely, who may have come to 





the “ States” by wayof Canada. He will 
be likely to develop into the good-natured, 
affable man, with a grain or two of head- 
iness and obstinacy, but talkative and 
social, easy in adapting himself to others, 
skilful as a mechanic, ingenious, versatile, 
serviceable. 

Baby Number 9 will have the sympathy 
of the reader, doubtless, for he is a sickly, 
wan-faced specimen of incipient human- 
ity. A constitutional dyspeptic whose 
nervous system is insufficiently nourished, 
he must be very wisely fed and cared for 
if his parents would save him. The 
growth of the brain forward appears to 
have centred in the mesial region, impart- 
ing to the forehead a wedge-like shape, 





| with a rather flat top-head inclining 
| downward. Heis preternaturally observ- 
| ing and intelligent, and the undue ac- 

tivity of the little brain renders his phy- 
sique puny. The little fellow has for the 
most part his mother’s organization, and 
probably received his weakness from her, 
through the mysterious influence of a 
condition that might have been but tem- 
porary. The contrast of this boy with Num- 
ber 5, or the curly-topped urchin last de- 
scribed, is great, and one can scarcely help 
| advising his parents to give him plenty of 

sunshine, with opportunity to run in the 
fields and play with the chickens and 
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kittens all summer, and see that he has 
simple, nourishing food. 
Oho, what have we next ? a well-organ- 





ized little one, to be sure, whose com- 
plexion shows his close relationship to 
the negro race. Most likely his parents, 
uncles, aunts, and cousins are very proud 
of him, and expect high things from him 
when he reaches man’s estate. That is 
an unusually large head, and of ex- 
ceptionally precocious growth in the up- 
per region. In nearly every respect it 
greatly exceeds the typical form of his 
race; but it is probably the outcome of 
several generations of life amid scencs of 





civilization, and the boy was born in a 
family that has had a much tetter envi- 
ronment than the average negro family of 





American society. With such a start in 
organization this boy, if well educated 
and guided, should become a man of su- 
perior ability, taking rank with such men 
as Holley, Douglass, and Garnet. He is 
capable of doing much more than merely 
filling the place of a hotel waiter, or 
dancing attendance as a valet upon some 
gentleman of fortune. 

In Number 11 we have a nice little girl, 
a bright little chatterbox. She is light in 
weight, but elastic and wiry ; can be kept 
in good health with but moderate atten- 
tion to her physical needs. She is strong- 
tempered, curious, and wilful, but helpful 
and industrious if judiciously directed. 
A very affectionate child, her moods 





and biases may be controlled by kindness 
and tenderness, but the policy of force 
would find her disposed to rebellion and 
operate unhappily in giving a vein of de- 
ception to her character. The mother 
has imparted a good proportion of the 
motive or muscular temperament, so 
easily descried in form and expression. 
What the stock is we confess ourselves to 
be unable to say from the photograph. 
She looks enough like a little gypsy to 
warrant one in imputing traces of Romany 
blood to her lineage. At aventure I wil! 
say Southeastern Germany was the home 
of her father. As I look at her bright 
eyes I am reminded of a little story that 
came under our notice not long ago. A 





sunny-tempered little girl lived in a 
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boarding-house where there was a peev- 
ish, tyrant of a boy, nearly her own age— 
two years. Thechildren played together, 


but the domineering manners of the boy, | 


and the way in which he would possess 
himself of the little girl’s playthings and 
compel her to do his will, excited not a 
little indignation among the adult board- 
ers, especially the bachelors. One day 
the little boy, without provocation, struck 
the baby-girl squarely in the face. Sub- 
mission or a scream was expected and 
nothing more, but, to the astonishment of 
the by-standers, the gentle, blue eyes 
fairly snapped with fierceness, and the 
girl-baby, catching her boy-assailant by 
the ears gave a screech, and down-stairs 





they both rolled. The uproar called half 
the boarders that were in the house at 
the time to the foot of the stairway, 
where the children were screaming, and 
they found the girl's hands still tugging 
at the boy’s ears; and when they were 
loosened she was in her mother’s 
arms, she seized the boy’s hair and tore 
out a handful. 

A plump, solid boy concludes the list, 
a splendid specimen of robust infancy. 
Both father and mother have contributed 
to that admirable physique, and perhaps 
the nurse is doing what she can to fill out 
the soft tissues, thinking, as many nurses 


and 





ignorantly do, that a great fat body is the 
ideal of infantile perfection. He's a do- 
mestic tyrant this boy; has his own way 
in most respects, and shows a very ener- 
getic use of lungs and legs when he does 
not. He's “ papa’s boy,” in the main, as 
concerns disposition, strong in will, dis- 
liking restraint, audacious and pert. We 
fear that he is too much petted by the 
family, and already feels the importance 
of his position as the autocrat not only of 
the breakfast-table, but of all the tables 
and chairs of the household. His ears 
are of generous size, and he has a good 
showing on the side of affection, but un- 
less they who keep him are discreet in 
their treatment they will develop a 
troublesome degree of selfishness and 
exaction in his character, and find to 
their sorrow in later years that the “ cun- 
ning rogue ” of a baby has become the im- 
perious youth whom to deny is to pro- 
duce an outburst of anger and resent- 
ment. We hope, however, that his 


| surroundings are wholesome for his de- 


velopment and that he will be guided 


| judiciously, for he has all the makings 





of an enterprising, spirited, courageous, 
thorough-going, useful man. The race 
marks in this little fellow are well com- 
pounded, and he evidently belongs to a 
family that has reputation for high capa- 
bilities and refinement. 

Should the reader be interested enough 
in baby physiognomy to visit the studio 
of a photographer who has a reputation 
for “taking’’ children, it will be found 
that an examination of a hundred por- 
traits of the youngest specimens of hu- 
manity that the artist has to show, will 
reveal scarcely two faces that bear a close 
resemblance to each other, and the pre- 
mise of the physiologist that we are born 
each with different original endowments, 
sustained as it is by our dozen illustra- 
tions, will have more. striking confirma- 
tion. THE EDITOR.* 





* Abridgment of a paper on “ Parental Influence on 
Infant Physiognomy,” read at the Summer meeting of 
the Academy of Anthropology, Kingston, N. Y.. Aug. 
26, 1885. 
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JOHNSON AND BOSWELL ON LIBERTY. 


T is difficult to understand the attrac- | 
tion of these two men for each other, 
except upon the principle of magnetism 
that unlike poles attract each other, or 
of the algebraic equation that requires 
unlike signs to be added. For two minds | 
could scarcely be more unlike than those 
of Johnson and Boswell; and yet no two 
men were ever held together in firmer 
bonds of friendship. On the part of Bos- 
well was an admiration and affection for 
Johnson that amounted almost to adora- 
tion, while the attachment of the great 
man to his inferior was not less sincere. 
“ My regard for you,” says Johnson, “is 
greater almost than I have words to ex- 
press; but I do not choose to be always 
repeating it; write it down in the first 
leaf of your pocket-book, and never doubt 
of it again.” 

Except in the matter of a certain devo- 
tion to literature, the two men did not 
seem to have had a single sentiment in 
common. Boswell scarcely ever ventures 
an opinion, a thought, or a view, that 
Johnson does not at once controvert or 
rudely crush to atoms. As illustrative of 
the contrariety of their views of things, 





and further, also, of the strange contra- 
dictions of their own minds, we have 
their opinions on the subject of liberty 
and slavery. Johnson was an ardent | 
Tory, devoted to extreme views of | 
Church and State, and in favor of only a | 
minimum of personal freedom. He op- | 
posed bitterly, with tongue and pen, the | 
American cause during our Revolutionary 
struggle. His extreme views as against 
personal liberty were such as to be pro- | 
verbial. On one occasion, when he was | 
led to denounce some project on the | 
ground that it destroyed “a certain por- | 
tion of liberty,” the celebrated John | 
Wilkes exclaimed, “ What! does Ae talk 
of liberty? Liberty is as ridiculous in 
Ais mouth as Religion in mine.” Yet 
Johnson was devoted to the freedom of 
the slave. He wrote a powerful argument 
in favor of a negro slave who had been 
carried to Scotland by his master, and 





who claimed his liberty before the Scot- 
tish Court of Sessions. In the course of 
that argument Johnson says: “ The laws 
of Jamaica afford a negro no redress. 
His color is considered as a sufficient 
testimony against him. It is to be la- 


| mented that moral right should ever give 


way to political convenience. But if 
temptations of interest are sometimes 
too strong for human virtue, let us at 
least retain a virtue where there is no 
temptation to quit it. In the present 
case there is apparent right on one side 
and no convenience on the other. In- 
habitants of this Island can neither gain 
riches nor power by taking away the 
liberty of any part of the human species. 
The sum of the argument is this: No 
man is by nature the property of another. 
The defendant is therefore by nature 
free. The rights of nature must be some 
way forfeited before they can be justly 
taken away. That the defendant has by 
any act forfeited the rights of nature, we 
require to be proved; and if no proof of 
such forfeiture can be given, we doubt not 
the justice of the court will declare him 
” No more logical plea has ever 
been made before a court of justice. 
Again, in one of his pamphlets against 
the Americans, he asks: “ How is it we 
hear the loudest ye/~s for liberty among 
the drivers of negroes?” 

On the other hand, Boswell was in 
favor of greater freedom for the individ- 
ual. He and Johnson could never agree 
upon that subject. One night at Ash- 
bourne he threw Johnson into a violent 
heat by arguing in favor of his “ fellow- 
subjects on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic.” At another time he writes to: John- 
son: “I am persuaded that the power of 
the Crown, which I wish to increase, 
would be greater when in contact with 
all its dominions than if ‘the rays of re- 
gal bounty’ were ‘to shine’ upon Amer- 
ica through that deuce-troubled body, a 
modern British Parliament.” 

At the same time that this man was 
opposing tyranny and arguing in behalf 


free. 
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of greater liberty for his fellow-subjects, 
he was in favor of negro slavery, and even 
defended the slave-trade. It is curious 
at this age of the world to read the argu- 
ments by which that barbarous traffic was 
justified a hundred years ago. “The 
wild and dangerous attempt,” writes Bos- 
well, “which has for some time been per- 
sisted in to obtain an act of our Legisla- 
ture to abolish so very important and 
necessary a branch of commercial interest 
|Z. ¢., the slave-trade], must have been 
crushed at once had not the insignificance 
of the zealots, who vainly took the lead 
in it, made the vast body of planters, 
merchants, and others, whose immense 
properties are involved in the trade, rea- 
sonably enough suppose that there could 
be no danger. The encouragement which 
the attempt has received excites my won- 
der and indignation; and though some 
men of superior abilities have supported 
it—whether from a love of temporary 
popularity, when prosperous, or a love of 
general mischief, when desperate — my 
opinion isunshaken. To abolish a s/atus 
which in all ages God has sanctioned and 
man has continued, would not only be 
robbery to an innumerable class of our 
fellow-subjects, but it would be extreme 
cruelty to the African savages, a portion 
of whom it saves from massacre or in- 
tolerable bondage in their own country, 
and introduces into a much happier state 
of life.” 

One of the “ zealots” who was engaged 
at this very time in the nefarious attempt 
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to break up the beneficent institution of 
the slave-trade was the gentle poet 
Cowper: 
“ What wish can prosper, or what prayer, 
For merchants rich in cargoes of despair, 
Who drive a loathsome traffic, gauge, and span, 
And buy the bones and muscles of a man! 
The tender ties of father, husband, friend, 
All bonds of nature in that moment end ; 
And each endures, while yet he draws his breath, 
A stroke as fatal as the scythe of Death.” 


Extremes meet. Johnson’s mind and 
Boswell’s come in contact and are drawn 
together, but it is only at the opposite 
ends. It is a study for the psychologist. 
The men were not more unequally mated 
in point of age, personal appearance, con- 
dition in life—and in all these respects 
they were very far removed from cach 
other—than they were in point of intel- 
lect, education, and similarity of views; 
yet between them existed for many years, 
and until they were separated by death, 
a friendship so remarkable that their 
names are indissolubly joined together. 

In 1784 Johnson died, and Boswell 
wrote his life. Boswell had a great sub- 
ject, and Johnson a great biographer. 
“Homer,” says Macaulay, “is not more 
decidédly the first of heroic poets, Shake- 
speare is not more decidedly the first of 
dramatists, Demosthenes is not more de- 
cidedly the first of orators, than Boswell 
is the first of biographers. He has no 
second. He has distanced all compcti- 
tors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. Eclipse is first, and 


the rest nowhere.” T. J. CHAPMAN. 
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SAMUEL IRENAUS PRIME, D.D., 


LATE EDITOR OF THE “ OBSERVER.” 


HAND well known in New York 

journalism for upwards of forty years 
has laid down its pen and now lies quiet 
in the grave. Samuel Irenaus Prime 
was connected with the New York Oé- 
wrver, a weekly religious newspaper, and 
prominent as a representative organ of 
the Presbyterian Church. He came of a 
deeply religious stock. His father was a 





minister of the Presbyterian Church, and 
many of his near kinsmen have been, 
and some are still well known in the 
orthodox pulpit. He was born at Cam- 
bridge, Washington Co., N. Y., Nov. 4, 
1812, studied and prepared for college, 
and after being graduated at seventeen 
commenecd to teach. Desiring to enter 


| the ministry, he a year or two later studied 
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theology at Princeton, N.J., where he took 
his degree in divinity, and soon afterward 
was in charge of the Presbyterian church 
at Ballston Spa, N.Y. Feeble health 
compelled him to resign, and after a few 
months’ rest he tried another church, but 
in a few years broke down altogether, 
and concluded to withdraw from the 
practical work of the ministry. An affec- 





LS 


tion of the kidneys, which made life al- 
most intolerable at times, clung to him 
for many years, but was finally overcome 
by care in his habits, so that, at fifty, he 
was a comparatively sound man. 

In 1840 he came to New York and ob- 
tained employment in the office of the 
Observer, and thus began the connection 
with journalism that was uninterrupted 
until his death. 
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For many years, owing to ill health and 
the smal! compensation received for his 
services, young Prime found it very diffi- 
cult to provide for the wants of his family. 
Some outside engagements helped him, 
notably one with Harper Brothers, to 
furnish material for a department of their 
magazine. The money he received from 
this source was applied to the payment for 





certain shares of Odserver stock, and thus 
was made what proved a successful in- 
vestment, and which led to his becoming 
later the principal owner of the Odserver. 

Beside his constant work for his paper, 
Dr. Prime wrote a number of Sunday- 
school books, and also several volumes of 
a more important character, as “ Travels 
in Europe and the East,” in two vols. ; 
“The Alhambra and the Kremlin, or 
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Studies in the South and North of Eu- For some years previous to his death 
rope”; and “ The Life of S. F. B. Morse,” he had been in the habit of spending a 
inventor of the electro-magnetic tele- | good part of the time in short tours, visit- 
graph—a succinct and luminous history | ing mountain and seaside resorts and 
of the greatest triumph of human genius | country churches, where he was always 
in the field of science. His books on| welcome. From these points he would 
“Prayer” have been as widely read and | write letters to his paper that were pleas- 
useful as any treatise of practical piety in | ant minglings of historical reminiscence 
modern times. One of them has hadacir- | and moral reflection. The last letter he 
culation of 100,000 copies in England, has | contributed to the Odserver had the title, 
been twice translated into French, and has | “ Is the Old Gentleman Dead?” and was 
appeared in the Tamil language in India, | an appreciative sketch of a worthy man 
and in Dutch at the Cape of Good Hope. | whom he had known for many years, and 

Dr. Prime was a man of strong and | who had recently died. 
practical views—earnest, emphatic, de- In May, 1873, we published a series of 
cided. Successful in business, he was | sketches of the editors of the leading 
also felicitous as a pastor. Inthe church | religious publications of New York City, 
to which he belonged he had been identi- | and among them one on Dr. Prime, the 
fied with every movement and measure | notes for which were supplied by the 
for the last forty years. By nature and | courtesy of the Odserver’s editor himself. 
grace a peace-maker, he was a leading | In that sketch we said—of his organiza- 
advocate and promoter of the reunion | tion as shown by photographs furnish- 
of that great body, after thirty years of | ed—we were then not personally ac- 
division, and after the civil war, which | quainted with him—what we have not had 
divided again the Northern and Southern | occasion to modify since, viz.: He is 
Presbyterians, he labored with great en- | staunch, methodical, energetic, and pro- 
ergy in successive General Assemblies to | gressive. He differs widely in mental 
bring about a reconciliation. organization from most ministers of his 

Two years ago he had the honor and | sect in possessing so much practicality, 
the pleasure, which he esteemed one of | and so little dependence on the intangi- 
the greatest triumphs of his active life, | ble evidences of emotion or feeling. He 
to appear on the floor of the General As- | should be keen-sighted, quick in drawing 
sembly of the Southern Church at Lex- | conclusions, and, active in the prosecu- 
ington, Kentucky, as a delegate from | tion of his chosen calling. Benevolence, 
the Northern Assembly, with the olive | Veneration, and Firmness are large, and 
branch in his hand, the herald of restored 
and established fraternal relations. He 
has said that this was the closing act of 








constitute the principal ingredients of his 
religious life. In fact, the chief stimulus 


of his moral life is benevolence, and this 
his ecclesiastical life ; and having fought | gives tone and dire ‘tion to his very prac- 
a good fight, he was willing to wait for | tical intellect. 

the crown, : D. 
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LIBERTY OVERMUCH. 


|‘ is natural for each creature to love | if they could. They prefer to govern 

its freedom. Confine it, and its first | themselves and to direct their own out- 
impulse is to break out of the enclosure. 
When a bird is put in a cage or a snake 


ward movements according to inward 
choices. Many children would leave 
in a box, how busy it will be for a long | school if permitted to do so. Most pris- 
time to find an egress! The beasts in the | oners reflect, more or less, upon the pos- 
cages of a menagerie would all get away | 


sibilities of an escape. 
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We are thankful to live under a consti- 
tutional government, and to be permitted 
to take part in the choice of our own | 
rulers; to be allowed to go here and | 
there without inspection; to have the | 
right to express our convictions, and to | 
combine with our fellows for our own im- | 
provement or to influence the sentiment 
of the community, worshipping God ac- 
cording to the light in individual bosoms, 
and so on, 

In America there are but few mon- 
archists, very few who would prefer to 
live under a despotism where all the 
power was concentrated in one person, 
the sceptre to descend to the eldest son. 
The majority of the civilized world sym- 
pathize with the Nihilist this far,—they 
hope they will be able to overthrow or 
modify Czarism, and that the people of 
Russia may sometime be represented in 
the government of Russia. 

Wel, there are not many anywhere, un- 
less maddened by oppression, who would 
not shrink from the thought of anarchy, 
who would not trust the majority of men 
without restraint, and:who do not see 
that there are some functions in national 
life which can not be well performed only 
by a national understanding and com- 
bination in the form of government. 

When we read of riots anywhere in the 
United States, gotten up in the name of 
labor, or any other name, we shrink back 
from approval. We do not believe in 
lynching a criminal, however atrocious 
his crime. The government is ours, the 
laws are ours; we should honor our own. 
The course of legal justice may seem 
tardy, yet let us await its disposals. If 
laws are defective, there is a way for their 
amendation. If a man in office does not 
attend to its duties, there is a method for 
his removal. If the Constitution should 
be revised, a convention can be called. 

The law may not always give a man 
full redress. Nothing yet in the world is | 
absolutely complete ; but how much bet- | 
ter it is for a man to suffer in silence, or | 
get such satisfaction as he can in the 
courts, than to take law and retribution 
into his own hands! 





The most common 





| account of such vindications. 
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excuse for murder is that chastity has 
been violated. This plea has, in notable 
cases, prevailed with the jury. It never 
should. The charge of the judge can not 
be too strict to the jury on such trials. If 
one man may come into court, his hands 
gory with his brother's blood, and be ex- 
onerated because a wife or daughter has 
been seduced, murders will increase and 
there will be less chastity in the land on 
Such pro- 
ceedings send all abroad the knowledge 
of an exciting case of temptation and fall. 
The whole deep pool of passion is stirred, 
tragedy enhances temptation, especially 
with the weak and restless, Whatever 
brings the affair vividly before the public, 
stimulates the fancy of the wayward, the 
tendency to imitate, while each can hope 
to escape the unwelcome penalty. 

Goveruor or President should be slow 
to appoint any one to high position who 
has killed a fellow-being. Affection may 
be wounded, pride mortified, peace dis- 
turbed, a pet lamb led astray, yet I must 
not kill. My greatest glory will still be 
self-control, humility, practical wisdom. 
Self-esteem, Approbativeness, and the 
animal propensities may suggest that | 
roar like a lion and spring forward like a 
tiger ; but what say the moral sentiments, 
what is the counsel of proper reflection, 
the demand of others’ welfare, the exam- 
ple of the Redeemer of the world? Shall 
I heed the hint of a proud associate, or 
the fervent wish of what is highest on 
earth and the glory of heaven? 

It is plain enough, look which way we 
will, that there is an instinctive love of 
liberty ; that it is an interest of the world 
that one should not be subordinated to 
the caprice of another; still, it is some- 
thing that can not always be gratified, but 
must be regulated—must not degenerate 
into license, or followed to the injury of 
the community. There is no more hero- 
ism in the mere love of freedom than in 
appetite for food. In self-denial, in serv- 
ing our fellows, heroism may appear. 

There are many delusions about free- 
dom. The young may look forward to a 
time when they can choose their own 
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associates, come and go as they please, 
and the like. One class of restraints may 
relax, but another sets in with the more 
power, they find. . 

The universe is not so full of freedom 
as some love to imagine. The material 
world is subject tolaw. Where life com- 
mences, conditions multiply, and they 
must all be fulfilled or the penalty is cer- 
tain. God himself must act from the 
sacred energy of His own divine nature, 
can not lie, be unholy, unfaithful, or un- 
kind. 

Persons may come to our shores from 
foreign lands, supposing, in a vague way, 
that here everybody simply acts from 
spontaneous, personal choice. They find 
law, order, police, sheriff, and the like. 
It is well for them that they do, and for 
all. The Irishman just over is represent- 
ed as being surprised on being asked to 
pay for a loaf of bread he had taken 
from a stand. Hethought it was not 
much of a free country. He could have 
all the bread he wanted in Ireland by 
paying for it. Where could he find a 
land wherein men would or could afford 
to part with bread without an equivalent ? 
Our view does not annul the doctrine of 
charity. Yet, charity is a voluntary mat- 
ter, a compassion for the helpless, a 
gracious kingdom by itself. 

We do not like to have children bawl 
out, “I will,” “I won't.” We tell them 
that it is not proper. We want they 
should have will power. Experience, 
however, shows us that such explosions 
are trouble-breeders, coarse, selfish mani- 
festations of petulance and animality. 
The very tone is rasping and disagreeable 
to us, and causes shame, when escaping 
from the mouth of our own offspring. It 
is not the Christ declaring He will draw 
allto Him. It is not like a Garrison, un- 
der a sense of duty and high fidelity, re- 
solving in the presence of all opposition 
he will be heard. It is not the voice of 
the greatest captain of the age, conse- 
crated to his country’s good, saying, “I 
will fight it out on this line.” It is only 
will and won’t. Anybody with a mouth 
can say that. That may be spoken in 








meanness, in treachery, in the service of 
Satan. In wilfulness a servant may no 
longer serve as he should, a parishioner 
refuse to do his part, a scholar vex the 
teacher, a minister address a people in a 
way to do the least good, an editor print 
a savage editorial, and soon. Our wills 
should be enlightened and _ sanctified. 
Our choices should be reasonable, justifi- 
able. There can be no rightful liberty to 
do wrong. We must not press our indi- 
vidual preferences to the detriment of 
society. We must not monopolize the 
attention of the community,or occupy it in 
part, without sufficient reason. If we live 
with others, if we have the benefit and 
security of combination, we are bound to 
respect the public weal, and should mod- 
ify, restrain, and govern ourselves accord- 
ingly. Liberty to do right is all the good 
man covets. 

In a country paper I had the good for- 
tune to find this paragraph, which 1 trans- 
fer to my article. It is my own mind well 
expressed : 

“Some people talk as if the whole ob- 
ject of life was to obtain liberty, instead 
of the whole object of liberty being to 
attain a higher and fuller life. To be free 
to speak, to write, and to act just as we 
choose is certainly a thing to be desired ; 
but a far higher aspiration than this 
would be that we should only choose to 
speak, to write, or to do that which is 
true, fitting, and valuable.” 

One danger lies in license, disregard of 
sanction, tumult and wrath. And how 
much is secretly suffered in a free coun- 
try, by those having cares and charges, 
on account of the miserable, rascally wil- 
fulness and false independence of this 
and that one. If not pleased, if jealous or 
envious, see how they can outdo that 
long-eared fellow, whose braying is no 
delight to the musical world. Their an- 
cestors fought on Bunker Hill. They 
guess they can do as they please ; they 
guess they will. They are children of 
their childhood, and, sometimes, children 
of the devil. Some will tell you they 
must live; they are going to live. You 


| expostulate that the business in which 
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they are engaged is injurious to the pub- 
lic. To such an one Dr. Johnson would 
say, “ I see not the least necessity in your 
living.”” Noone should be tolerated in get- 
ting a livelihood to the detriment of others. 
I want to close with an application to 
the labor question. Let it be understood, 
the writer regards labor and capital as 
having a relation something like husband 
and wife. Call capital husband. It may 
have been, like other husbands, rather 
assumptive. Still, it has its place in the 
great family. Every right-minded man 
has respect and sympathy for labor; yet, 
he does also want labor to truly respect 
itself, do what is for its lasting interests, 
and unite with the rest in maintaining 
always the common interest of order, 
good neighborhood, fairness, justness, 
and the like. Those that have property 
are still human beings, with human rights, 
capable of suffering, of enjoyment, and 
the majority of them were once poor. 
The greater part of those in affluence 
were once employés, worked hard with 
hands or head, or both; were prudent, 
held themselves away from vice, went to 
church on Sundays, struggled to rise “to 
be somebody.” They have natural con- 
science, friendship, sympathy, and par-¢ 
ticipate in all that can adorn a human 
being. They have a right to the best use 
of their faculties and the legitimate re- 
sults thereof. All men are dependent, 
and desire the good-will of mankind. 
Laborers have a right to specially com- 
bine for their own advantage or defense, 
for their enlightenment and power, if 
such combinations are necessary. They 
may act in concert. Still, because en- 
gaged more strictly in manual occupa- 





tions, they, no more than others, can | 
safely attempt to put off any law of God, | 
rightful ordinance of man, sentiment of | 
reciprocity, principle in conduct, polite- | 
ness, consideration, or the common graces 
of civilized life and modern society. Ir- | 
religion, assassination, do not help the | 
Nihilists. Our Revolutionary fathers 
were moderate, thoughtful, legal men. | 
They petitioned; they implored. They 
were long-suffering, slow to anger, care- 
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ful to proceed in ways and methods to 
secure and keep the respect of the world. 
They did not insanely try to live without 
government, but when they separated 
they set up one of their own, and had 
become able to establish it. A “strike” 
can never be justified while wages are 
fair, nor at any time, until every appeal 
has been found vain. Why should not 
“hands” protest if dissatisfied, if they 
themselves can not be heard, by one 
or more of their own, engaged counsel- 
lors? Here is an honest lawyer, there a 
retired judge, a minister out of a settle- 
ment, a heroic editor, who would plead 
forthem. Why must it be a “blow”: a 
blow always from their own fists, a blow 
first. This is not wise, is not American. 
It is not educatory, it is not elevating or 
a discipline. Then if one set of hands 
sees fit to “strike,” to quit work together, 
what right have they to decree that 
others shall not work, and to resort to 
violence to prevent? Who has the right 
to obstruct the public convenience, to 
assail, assault, and maim, to secure more 
wages or any humanend? Anything? 

I am glad to be informed that the above 
reasoning is being employed in substance 
by an increasing number of employés. I 
am happy to feel that the “laboring pop- 
ulation,” so termed, though not always the 
severest workers, will see more and more 
the importance of self-culture, of being 
clean from vice, of rising out of the mire 
of immediate indulgences, of suppressing 
envy at good fortune or superior skill, 
and of making the most of the diffusive, 
teeming advantages of modern life, 
through which the masses may be de- 
veloped, may be prosperous and happy. 
Because I do not address myself so par- 
ticularly to the wealthy, to employers, 
to the heads of corporations, to legisla- 
tors, and to all who are especially respon- 
sible, no one should infer any abatement 
of earnestness in my brief writing. These 
classes have special opportunities to learn 


| their duty, to study human, Christian, and 


wholesome monetary relations, and “ woe 
unto them”’ if they do not get their les- 
sons “ by heart.” IMPERSONAL, 
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minutes before she spoke. “ Yes, I can 
think ot some. Father would be pleased 
if I would do it, and it would helpa little.” 
“ There is one more that is even better,” 
I said, “ for in the Bible children are com- 
manded to obey their parents, and so you 
should willingly obey, for it would be 
right. And then your love of your kind 
father should help you in this.” She looked 
long into my face and then rose with a 
sigh. “Mary,” I said, “come back and 
kiss me, I'm going soon. Father hasn’t 
quite understood his little girl, but you 
and father will love each other better 
now.” She looked first at him standing at 
the table, then at me, then gazed long into 
her mother’s tearful eyes, and slipped out. 
We talked on a short time, when sud- 
denly the child opened the door. She 
went quickly to her father’s side, took his 
hand and said: “I'll do it every day, 
papa, because I see it is right.” Mr. B—— 
burst intotears. ‘ Why, bless you, Mary, 
what has happened to you, you haven’t 
got it done already?” “Yes, sir!” He 
sprang up, went out with a quick tread, 
was gone but a moment, and on return- 
ing, said, “ and never done so well.” 
Fune 28th—A good many things have 
occurred since I last wrote. A pupil sits 
before me who rarely studies a page twice, 
and he does not forget. He is a living 
geography and speller. His criticisms 
are accurate, never failing to see exactly 
and to be able to tell the situation of 
every place on his map, and the letters in 
each word. One important question for 
me to answer is this: what credit is due 
this boy of talent above those who are 
not so well endowed, but who diligently 
plod on to achieve the same result ? There 
has been a good deal of feeling of an en- 
vious nature toward him and he was at 
first inclined to tower above the duller 
ones. I called their attention once in 
class to the very round forehead so defi- 
nitely marked by Form, Individuality, 
Memory, Comparison, Constructiveness, 
etc., and bade him shine with a pure, true, 
and modest lustre for the gifts God 
had bestowed on him, and which only 
made his accountability the greater. He 
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seemed to apprehend my meaning and 
grew humble under it. He studied out 
his arithmetic lesson then instead of learn- 
ing it by a glance upon his neighbor's 
slate. He says that he desires to be no- 
ble with his gifts, and to make them in 
some way please God who was so kind as 
to bestow them on him, 

He reads character wonderfully. I 
asked him as we walked together about 
the faces we met and was charmed to 
hear the replies. I recall how scornfully 
he spoke of one man as “a cheat” (he 
keeps a lager-beer saloon), and of another 
who could be thoroughly trusted. He 
would make a splendid detective. These 
faces were all wholly unknown to him, 
but I had met the first one mentioned, 
as he sent to me two sons. I did not 
deem it wise to speak of this, lest in 
some way he might wound the feelings 
of his classmates, but suggested that chil- 
dren of all such parents needed great 
consideration shown them by all good 
people, and to be lifted up above the 
surroundings that influenced them. He 
glanced at me shyly, understanding my 
intention, as I saw the next day when 
looking into the school-yard. There he 
had taken a lad on each arm down under 
the tall hemlock in the corner and stood 
chatting away as kindly as if their feet 
were not bare and their father did not 
sell liquor. It made me love him as I 
have not done before. 

After school he waited to speak with 
me. “ Teacher, I’ve got a little pledge 
and we've signed it, 1, and Georgy, and 
Frank, but the paper isn’t very nice and 
it’s wrinkled.” 

I gave him a new sheet, wrote the 
pledge on it, which was, “ Never to drink 
any intoxicating thing, neither cider nor 
beer, nor to chew nor smoke.” 

“Why not add sor swear?” I asked. 
“The boys must be consulted first,” he 
added. So the pledge was locked in my 
desk for safe keeping until the morrow. 
Johnny was in bright and early. ‘“ You 
can add,” he said, “swear nor steal, for 
I’ve learned something very important.” 

I did as requested, and offered to add 
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my own name to the list, but the lads all | fourth in number should they be willing 
thought it would not look well after the | so to honor me with a place and name 
last two words, but Iassured them itdidnot | among them. They shook hands in a 
presuppose that I was guilty of either of | charming manner as they left my desk 
these sins, but desired not to be. I did not | and thanked me gleefully. 1 learn that 
place my name to head the list, as this was | twenty names have followed mine and 
not original with me, but desired to be the | they are still at work. L. R. DE WOLF. 
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minutes before she spoke. “ Yes, I can 
think ot some. Father would be pleased 
if I would do it, and it would helpa little.” 
“ There is one more that is even better,” 
I said, “ for in the Bible children are com- 
manded to obey their parents, and so you 
should willingly obey, for it would be 
right. And then your love of your kind 
father should help you in this.” She looked 
long into my face and then rose with a 
sigh. “ Mary,” I said, “come back and 
kiss me, I'm going soon. Father hasn’t 
quite understood his little girl, but you 
and father will love each other better 
now.” She looked first at him standing at 
the table, then at me, then gazed long into 
her mother’s tearful eyes, and slipped out. 
We talked on a short time, when sud- 
denly the child opened the door. She 
went quickly to her father’s side, took his 
hand and said: “I'll do it every day, 
papa, because I see it is right.” Mr. B—— 
burst intotears. ‘‘ Why, bless you, Mary, 
what has happened to you, you haven't 
got it done already?” “Yes, sir!” He 
sprang up, went out with a quick tread, 
was gone but a moment, and on return- 
ing, said, “and never done so well.” 
Fune 28th—A good many things have 
occurred since I last wrote. A pupil sits 
before me who rarely studies a page twice, 
and he does not forget. He is a living 
geography and speller. His criticisms 
are accurate, never failing to see exactly 
and to be able to tell the situation of 
every place on his map, and the letters in 
each word. One important question for 
me to answer is this: what credit is due 
this boy of talent above those who are 
not so well endowed, but who diligently 
plod on to achieve the same result ? There 
has been a good deal of feeling of an en- 
vious nature toward him and he was at 
first inclined to tower above the duller 
ones. I called their attention once in 
class to the very round forehead so defi- 
nitely marked by Form, Individuality, 
Memory, Comparison, Constructiveness, 
etc., and bade him shine with a pure, true, 
and modest lustre for the gifts God 
had bestowed on him, and which only 
made his accountability the greater. He 
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seemed to apprehend my meaning and 
grew humble under it. He studied out 
his arithmetic lesson then instead of learn- 
ing it by a glance upon his neighbor's 
slate. He says that he desires to be no- 
ble with his gifts, and to make them in 
some way please God who was so kind as 
to bestow them on him. 

He reads character wonderfully. I 
asked him as we walked together about 
the faces we met and was charmed to 
hear the replies. I recall how scornfully 
he spoke of one man as “a cheat” (he 
keeps a lager-beer saloon), and of another 
who could be thoroughly trusted. He 
would make a splendid detective. These 
faces were all wholly unknown to him, 
but I had met the first one mentioned, 
as he sent to me two sons. I did not 
deem it wise to speak of this, lest in 
some way he might wound the feelings 
of his classmates, but suggested that chil- 
dren of all such parents needed great 
consideration shown them by all good 
people, and to be lifted up above the 
surroundings that influenced them. He 
glanced at me shyly, understanding my 
intention, as I saw the next day when 
looking into the school-yard. There he 
had taken a lad on each arm down under 
the tall hemlock in the corner and stood 
chatting away as kindly as if their feet 
were not bare and their father did not 
sell liquor. It made me love him as | 
have not done before. 

After school he waited to speak with 
me. “Teacher, I’ve got a little pledge 
and we've signed it, I, and Georgy, and 
Frank, but the paper isn’t very nice and 
it’s wrinkled.” 

I gave him a new sheet, wrote the 
pledge on it, which was, “ Never to drink 
any intoxicating thing, neither cider nor 
beer, nor to chew nor smoke.” 

“Why not add zor swear ?” I asked. 
“The boys must be consulted first,” he 
added. So the pledge was locked in my 
desk for safe keeping until the morrow. 
Johnny was in bright and early. “ You 
can add,” he said, “ swear nor steal, for 
I’ve learned something very important.” 

I did as requested, and offered to add 
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or in the gorgeous desolation of northern | and mineral matter, leaving those deep 
Norway. There canyons differ oppositely | precipitous gorges and those strange and 
from mountain peaks in their geological | often grotesque columns of rock that 
character, in that they are effects wrought | tower up from the water-level of to-day. 

by deep and swift watercourses, while In the “ Plateau Province,” so named 
the mountain shows its primary origin to | by Major Powell, the traveller sees won- 
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have been the work of tremendous forces | ders that tax his powers of admiration. 
that rent and upheaved the colossal rock | This region is a lofty table-land, occupy- 
masses above the plain. Slowly but surely | ing parts of Wyoming, Utah, Colorado, 
the streams and rains have cut their way | and New Mexico, and varying from one 
downward into rocky strata or dissolved | to two miles in elevation above the sea. 
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approached,” says a writer, “it is one of 
startling novelty, stately magnificence ; 
instead of the familiar aspects of nature, 
gently sloping valleys, low foot-hills, and 
anon mountain ridges or conical peaks, 
the traveller meets with a succession of 
horizontal terraces, inaccessible clifis, with 
lofty abutments, dropping sheer upon other 
platforms hundreds and even thousands 
of feet below. To add to the weird 
splendor of the scene, the element of 
color is not wanting. The walls of the 
cliffs are not chaotic in shape or neutral in 
color, but are symmetrically carved and 
sculptured by the hand of Time and gor- 
geous with the richest hues of stone and 
earth. Unlike other mountain fortresses 
we meet they do not present unbroken 
fronts; infinite rills of rain and melted 
snow have channeled them into deep 
promontories, and interlacing have cut 
off ‘buttes’ or grand hillocks of stone, 
sometimes more than a mile from the 
main body of the cliffs.” 

Our illustrations show two views of 
the canyon order of nature’s architecture, 
the one with its cathedral-like masses lit 
up by a descending sun, the other a forked 
cleft or canyon pocket frequently met 
with. One familiar with the scenery of 
the “ Plateau Province "—Capt. Duncan 
—describes the buttes in this graphic 
manner: “They stretch their tortuous 
courses across the land in all direc- 
tions, yet not without system. Each cliff 
marks the boundary of a geological ter- 
race, and marks also the termination of 
some geological series of strata, the edges 
of which are exposed like courses of 
masonry in the scarp-walls of the pali- 
sades. Inthe distance may be seen the 
spectacle of cliff rising above and beyond 
cliff, like a colossal stairway leading from 
the torrid plains below to the domain of 
the clouds above. 

“Very wonderful at times is the sculpture 
of these majestic walls. The resemblances 
to architecture are not fanciful or meta- 
phorical, but are real and vivid ; so much 
so that even the experienced explorer is 
sometimes brought to a sudden halt and 
filled with amazement by the apparition 
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of forms as definite and eloquent as those 
of art. Each geological formation ex- 
hibits in its cliffs a distinct style of archi- 
tecture which is not reproduced among 
the cliffs of other formations, and these 
several styles differ as much as those cul- 
tivated by different races of men. The 
character which appeals most strongly to 
the eye is the coloring. Subdued colors 
are wholly wanting here, and in their 
place we behold brilliant belts which are 
intensified rather than alleviated by al- 
ternating belts of gray. Like the archi- 
tecture, the colors are characteristic of 
the geological formations. They culmi- 
nate in intensity in the Permian and 
Lower Trias, where dark, brownish reds 
alternate with bands of chocolate, purple, 
and lavender, so deep, rich, and resplen- 
dent that a painter would need to be a 
bold man to venture to portray them as 
they are.” Look at the horizontal bands 
that stretch across the buttes in our illus- 
trations. Every one of these is a stratum 
which originally lay unbroken over a vast 
expanse, stretching for hundreds of miles. 
Nor is this all; the fossils found in the 
strata at one end of the plateau province 
are found in the same band, in the same 
proportions, hundreds of miles away. 
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TRUE RICHES.—As certain persons were 
returning from the burial of their dead, 
the remark was made, “ What a sad life 
our friend lived. How unfortunate he 
was. Poverty seemed to accompany him. 
He died poor.” “Had he not some 
little success?” one inquired. “No,” the 
answer was; “everything was against 
him; his life was a failure.” “I do not 
understand you,” said a voice, which had 
thus far been silent; “I was with him in 
his last moments, and I thought he died 
rich.” “Oh, you mistake; his estate 
amounts to nothing at all.” “ But surely 
he left a good name, and a legacy of noble 
deeds, and a holy example, and lessons 
of patience in suffering, of hope in ad- 
versity, of heavenly confidence, when no 
sunbeams fell upon his path.” “Then he 
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died rich,” was the emphatic declaration, 
“richer than the millionaire who went to 
his long home the same day, miserable in 
all but his gold.” Any grasping, selfish 
man with a moderate share of brain may 


gather money, and learn the art of keep- 
ing it; but not one in a hundred can con- 
quer bravely in the battle of life as he did, 
and step forth from the ranks of mena 
Christian hero. H. M. BOOTH. 





READY FOR 


“ ATE HARDY has gone to house- 
keeping.” 

“ Houskeeping ! I didn’t know that she 
was married.” 

“Oh, yes; she has been married six 
months and more.” 

“Why, she isn’t sixteen years old, is 
she? It seems only yesterday that she 
was a little girl in short dresses,’’ 

“She will be seventeen on her next 
birthday.” 

“What kind of a man has she mar- 
ried ?” 

“ Oh, ‘aman of words and not of deeds,’ 
as our school copybook used to say. One 
of those young fellows that sit in corner 
groceries with their heels braced against 
the store smoking a cigar—more than 
twelve years older than Kate. By the 
time she’s grown up they'll be ready for 
a divorce.” 

This conclusion struck me forcibly. I 
had been hearing a great deal about di- 
vorce lately—sermons on divorce, news- 
paper articles, dismal croakings and 
prophecies, promulgations of remedies, 
etc. I was reminded of the old saying: 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure.” 

Here was Kate Hardy, but the other 
day going to school with the other chil- 
dren of the neighborhood, a bright, for- 
ward, rather wilful girl, fretting a little as 
she grew older at the monotony of her life 
and the prosiness of her surroundings ; 
longing for a journey, new books, a pretty 
room. Her home was hopelessly com- 
monplace. Cooking, cleaning, sleeping, 
was the daily, monthly, and yearly routine. 
Once when Kate petted some geraniums 
and coaxed them into bloom, her mother 
found fault because they were in the way. 





A DIVORCE. 


“TI want something to cheer me up a 
little,” said Kate, pleasantly. 

“ My work is enough to cheer me up,” 
said Mrs. Hardy. 

At that moment she was dressed in a 
faded calico, with her hair drawn back in 
a tight little knot ; she was minus a collar, 
and her dark apron was soiled and greasy. 
She was not aslattern, but she believed in 
saving washing and in dressing according 
to her work. Kate looked from her flow- 
ers to her mother, and something not en- 
tirely unlike disgust dawned in her face. 
Feeling such as was then awakened in the 
young girl rapidly develops into character. 
We do not realize how plastic is charac- 
ter in the young; indeed, it only exists 
as emotion. But in some sudden heat it 
takes form, and if a wrong form, can only 
be changed by great suffering. 

Here, then, was my little friend mar- 
ried, and to a man unworthy of her; a 
man who, by and by, would be sure to 
arouse her repulsion. She would grow 
into a strong woman and find herself 
mated to a weak man. There would be 
antagonism, bickering, wearisome efforts 
at adjustment, and in a moment of irre- 
pressible and maybe righteous anger, a 
resolve to separate. 

This is how many divorces are pre- 
pared. We often hear it said that the 
stream can not rise higher than the fount- 
ain. The fountain is the home. There 
is where our efforts should be directed, 
concentrated. There are certain crimes 
that justly rouse the horror of the com- 
munity where they are committed ; there 
are other crimes that are smiled upon or 
ignored. These latter are committed in 
respectable homes where children are 
brought into the world and then left to 
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chance. Their bodies indeed are cared 
for after a fashion, but we have it on the 
highest authority that “the life is more 
than meat, and the body more than rai- 
ment.” Do not parents need teaching 
upon this vital subject ? 

Simplicity, truth, beauty, wise restraint, 
wise relaxation in the nome—do not these 
subjects need discussion? Would they 
not better become the pulpit than the re- 
construction of the dry bones of a dead 
theology? Would we have social ethics 
take the place of religion? asks one. 
Social ethics are a part of religion. The 
religious needs of the people are different 
from what they used to be. The sanc- 
tions of the church are not so strong in 
their effects upon the minds of men and 
women. “ Thou shalt,” and “ Thou shalt 
not,” are no longer felt to be commands 
from which there is no appeal. The com- 





munity must be controlled by education, 
by reason, by influence. The preacher 
must show nowadays what God commands 
in our structure, in mind as well as 
body, not what He commanded on Sinai 
merely. The unwritten law of everyday life 
must be expounded, with all its wonder- 
ful and unlooked-for and unexplainable 
variations. To teach the parents is more 
important to-day than to teach the chil- 
dren. There is a need of studying first 
principles in a restated form. The law 
should be delivered anew, and with thun- 
derings and lightnings. 

If, then, the question is asked, how shall 
divorces be prevented, we may safely an- 
swer, by doing all in our power to pre- 
vent marriages, so called, that naturally 
lead to divorce. And here a vast field of 
education is opened. 

MRS, M. F. BUTTS. 
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PRO AND CON. 


“ OTE? No,I’m sure I'll never vote. 

I don’t think women have any 
business to.” And the angular form of 
Mrs. Slowgo straightened itself in her 
chair, and the large mouth was drawn up 
with a more than usual determined ex- 
pression. 

“Neither do I. Why, the thought of 
crowding among those rude men on elec- 
tion days is absolutely fatiguing.” The 
pretty, plump figure fell back comfortably 
in the lounge, where it was oftenest to be 
found, for Jane Mason did love her ease 
so well. 

“And you really do believe, Agnes, in 
women’s voting?” asked Lucy Eimes. 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“ Please repeat some of the reasons you 
have been giving these incorrigibles, for 
really my slow-going thought has hardly 
kept up with you.” ; 

“Well, Lucy, I think we should vote 
for the same reasons men do, because we 
are interested in good men being placed 
in office; because we are, some of us, 
taxed for property ; because we must suf- 
fer from the wrong man’s wrong policies ; 





and last, but not least, I’ve read in an old- 
fashioned book these words : 

“*¢ And the rib that the Lord God had 
taken from man made He a woman,’ so 
that really until woman votes the whole 
man will not, as she is a part of him.” 

“Really, Agnes, why weren’t you a 
lawyer or a minister?” 

“TI would not object to being a good 
minister ; lawyers have too much tempta- 
tion to falsehood.” 

“ What a minister you would make! If 
women ever vote in our church, sec if |! 
don’t put you in the desk,” and the 
bright face looked all the admiration felt 
for the friend who to her was the per- 
sonification of excellence. 

“And you are yet unconverted, Lucy, 
after all my preaching?” 

“No; but you see I’m making up. 
After Miss Dickinson’s last lecture, I be- 
gan to think women themselves stand in 
the way of their rights. But really, there 
is something in what Mrs. Mason says 
of the unpleasantness of crowding about 
among vulgar men at the polls.” 

“Now, that poor, hard-worked reason 
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ought to have a rest. As though there 
were no crowding among them at other 
places—plenty of them, where it some- 
times seems that, like Esther, we have 
almost to say, ‘If I perish, I perish,’ and 
brave the crowd.” 

“Hear, hear,” sneered Mrs. Slowgo. 
“We shali see what we shall see when 
women crowd in to vote.” 

“Dear me!” came a smothered voice 
from the depths of the sofa pillow: “you 
spoiled my nap.” 

What in all the world was so important 
as ease to Mrs. Mason? What if there 
were wrongs to be righted, battles to be 
fought with error, at cost of all the pretty 
luxuries and frivolous employments of 
women of means and leisure? Surely 
she was not made forthem. Nay, verily, 
too indolent to ask for a privilege that 
involved responsibilities, she was con- 
tent to be like a certain animal, that if 
fed and supplied with plenty of straw, 
aspired no higher than its pen. 

As to Mrs. Slowgo, she had far different 
reasons. 

“Women didn’t vote in my day, why 
should they now? No reason why the 
present generation should be any wiser 
or ask for other privileges than they had 
then. I am content to let things go as 
they did then. I should be ashamed to 
vote.” 

Good, old, steady-going stage-horse, 
why should it aspire to be a winged 
racer ?—especially when to become one 
it must encounter hostilities, lose caste, 
be called “ strong-minded.” 

“But, Mrs. Slowgo, can not you give 
us some better reasons than these?” 

“ Reasons, plenty of them : how it would 


look, and how it would operate! Why, 
all the women would forsake their homes, 
where / think they were made to shine.” 
Poor Mrs. Slowgo never illuminated hers 
much. “And be usurping over their 
husbands,”—rumor did make it that she 
occasionally was the man of the house— 
“and a pretty sight it will be at the polls: 
quarrelling enough, I'll warrant. Oh, 
you'll see, if it ever comes to that, which 
I hope to goodness it never will. There's 
one woman that won't vote, if all the rest 
do.” 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Slowgo, you have an- 
nihilated me. Come, Lucy, we must not 
neglect our homes,” and with mischiev- 
ous smiles they bowed themselves out. 

“Has that horrid woman gone?” 
moaned a voice from the lounge. 

“Yes, I hope so. If only Ag. Warner 
would not be forever preaching ‘Suf- 
frage,’ and reasoning about wrongs and 
their remedy, there wouldn’t be a better 
woman living. But she’s too high-flown 
for me.” 

No danger of poor Mrs. Slowgo soaring 
higher than the /aw allows. 

It would never do for her to look too 
closely into these wrongs of the working- 
classes; she might find her under-paid 
servant - girls rising up in judgment 
against her, and be touched in her most 
vulnerable point—love of money. But it 
is so much easier to go on in the old way, 
and salve her conscience with the assur- 
ance that she paid as much as others. 

Women, as well as men, love their ease, 
ignore care and toil if not forced upon 
them by the death of friends and protect- 
ors; and so to-day she is not “ eligible.” 

COUSIN CONSTANCE. 
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LOCALIZATION OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN.—A REVIEW. 


EFORE treating of the attempts to 
localize functions in the brain, per- 


B 


haps it would be well to say a few words 
about the brain itself. 

The brain, the chief centre of the nerv- 
ous system, is the rounded or oval mass 
of soft matter filling the cavity of the 


| skull. The lower margin of the brain 
| may be indicated by drawing a line from 
| the outer angle of the eye, backward 
| through the opening of the ear, till it 
reaches the posterior region of the head. 
Between the brain and skull there are 
three membranes: first, one which is next 
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the brain, called the Jza-mater, which is 
a very thin, transparent, and delicate 
membrane, sinking down into the folds 
of the convolutions, and forming a con- 
veyance for blood-vessels. The second is 
above this, and is a thin membrane, called 
the ‘unica arachnoidea, from its resem- 
blance to aspider’s web. The third is a 
thin, strong, opaque membrane, called the 
dura-mater ; it lines and adheres closely 
to the inner surface of the skull. The 
brain is composed of two substances, a 
white or medullary substance, which is 
made up of minute fibres, and a reddish- 
gray, ash-colored or cineritious substance, 
called the vesicular or gray nervous mat- 
ter, which is composed of cells or cor- 
puscles intermingled with fibres. The 
gray matter forms a great part of the 
cortical, or convoluted substance of the 
brain. 

The surface of the brain is not plain, 
but moulded into numerous smooth and 
tortuous eminences, called folds or con- 
volutions, which are separated by fur- 
rows that dip deeply down into the brain. 
By this convoluted arrangement the sur- 
face of the brain is greatly increased, and 
the gray matter very much extended, as 
it completely invests the white or medul- 
lary substance, and follows the folds of 
the brain, thus gaining a greater surface 
than it would have if there were no con- 
volutions. These folds or convolutions 
are very numerous in man, but among the 
lower animals they are less marked, and 
the lower we descend in the scale of being 
the fewer becomes the number of these 
convolutions, till in the inferior orders 
they disappear altogether. They are ar- 
ranged on the same general plan among 
individuals of the human race, but they 
differ greatly in number and depth. This 
difference causes a difference in the quan- 
tity of gray matter, and it is found that 
this difference corresponds with the degree 
of intelligence and mental vigor, those 
having the greatest depth and number of 
convolutions having the greatest intelli- 
gence and strongest characteristics. On 
account of this difference, it is generally 
supposed that the gray matter is specially 





concerned in the exercise of thought, 
while the medullary matter is supposed 
to serve chiefly as a medium of communi- 
cation. The brain consists of two gener- 
al parts: the cerebrum and cerebellum, 
or great brain and little brain. The cere- 
brum is the upper, or principal portion of 
the brain, and is eight times the size of 
the cerebellum. It is divided into two 
hemispheres by the falciform or scythe- 
shaped process of the dura-mater. 

Each of these hemispheres in its under 
surface is divided into three lobes. The 
hemispheres are connected in the centre 
by a thick stratum of transverse fibres, 
called the corpus callosum, and in front 
by the anterior commissure, a small, 
round cord of white fibres, and at the 
back by another cord, called the posterior 
commissure. Sir Charles Bell says that 
“ Whatever we observe on one side has a 
corresponding part on the other side, and 
an exact resemblance and symmetry is 
preserved in all the lateral divisions of 
the brain, hence the brain, like other 
parts of the body, is double.” But there 
is a slight difference in the convolutions 
of one hemisphere from those of the 
other, and this may be accounted for by 
the education of one hemisphere more 
than the other, through the education or 
exercise of one half of the body more 
than the other half, just as the right hand 
is educated more than the left, because 
more used, The hemispheres are also 
divided to some extent by sx/cz, or fis- 
sures of considerable depth, as the Fissure 
of Silvius and Fissure of Rolando. 

The cerebellum lies behind and direct- 
ly under the cerebrum, from which it is 
separated by a strong membrane, pro- 
ceeding from the dura-mater, called the 
tentortum. The cerebellum is a wedge- 
shaped body, and has two hemispheres, 
but it is not convoluted like the cerebrum, 
its surface being traversed by many curved 
furrows, which vary in depth, and thus it 
is folded into plates or lamine. The 
cerebrum and the cerebellum, and other 
parts of the brain, are united by the fons 
varoli?, a mass of fibres mingled with 
gray matter, which lies under and be- 
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tween the hemispheres, and right above 
the medulla oblongata, the capital of the 
spinal column. The medulla oblongata 
is recognized as the medium of communi- 
cation between the brainand body. The 
medullary fibres proceed from the medulla 
as a radial point to all parts of the brain, 
and to it proceed vza the spinal cord the 
nerve fibres from the body. 

It has often been thought that by trac- 
ing these fibres to their extremities in 
the brain, the functions of the brain 
might be discovered, but this is too diffi- 
cult a project, as the following and cut- 
ting of these fibres must greatly impair 
the manifestations of the brain, besides 
endangering the life of the animal. 

Various methods have been resorted to 
for discovering the functions of the 
brain, with more or less success. These 
methods may be considered as five in 
number : 

1. Zhe Anatomical method, or the dis- 
covery of the functions from the anatomy 
and dissection of the brain. 

2. Comparative Anatomy, or the com- 
paring of the brains of different animals, 
and by this means ascertaining what parts 
of the brain possessed by some animals 
are wanting in the brain of other animals, 
and then locating those powers or func- 
tions possessed only by some of these 
animals in the parts of the brain which 
are wanting in those animals who have 
not the powers or functions possessed by 
the others. 

3. The Clinical and Pathological method, 
or that by means of injuries to the brain, 
and the cure of these injuries. It being 
seen that during these injuries certain 
functions are impaired, and when these 
injuries are cured the functions are re- 
stored, the conclusion is reached that the 
parts of the brain injured are the centres 
of the powers or functions impaired. 

4. The Experimental method, or that by 
means of mutilations of the brain and 
the stimulation of its parts by galvanism. 
In this method the parts mutilated are 
thought to be the centres of the powers 
or functions impaired by the mutilation, 
and the responses given to electrical or 





galvanic stimulation are supposed to in- 
dicate the functions of the parts stimu- 
lated. 

5. The Phrenological method, which 
may be said to include all the others. 

The first, Anatomical method, has been 
productive of but little result in discover- 
ing the functions of the brain, but it has 
served as a help to other methods. By 
itself it could do nothing, as no functions 
have ever been discovered by means of 
dissection, except under principles which 
do not apply in the case of the brain. 
Physiologists’ dissected the lungs, heart, 
and blood-vessels long before Harvey, 
and yet they did not discover the circula- 
tion of the blood. 

The second method, that of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, has been very useful com- 
bined with other methods, but by itself 
can not be successful. The third method, 
the Clinical and Pathological, has been 
of great benefit, and by itself may yet be 
successful. The fourth method, or the 
Experimental, is still under discussion. 
The fifth, or Phrenological method, has 
been the best so far. 

The experimental method may be said 
to begin with Haller, Lorrey, Zinn, Fon- 
tanel, Duverney, Rolando, Flourens, Ma- 
gendie, Gall, and Spurzheim. Some of 
these repeated the experiments of the 
others, with varying success; each tried 
to improve on what others had done, and 
avoid their mistakes. 

In later days the same experiments 
were repeated with some improvements 
by Hitzig, Fritsch, Ferrier, Fairfield, 
Schiff, Goltz, and Munk, besides others, 
whose names we need not mention. The 
method pursued by all was to remove 
parts of the brain and watch the effect 
produced on the animal by their removal, 
or to stimulate the brain by means of gal- 
vanism or electricity. This is done by 
touching the surface of the brain with 
the electrodes of a galvanic battery, or 
voltaic pile, and thus passing a current 
through the part of the brain touched by 
the electrodes. In some cases the muti- 
lations and galvanism have been com- 
bined in the experiment. 
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The general method has been to put 
the animal under the influence of chloro- 
form or ether, to deprive it of sensibility, 
and while the animal is in this state to 
remove parts of the brain, or stimulate it 
with galvanism, and after the animal has 
recovered from the effects of the mutila- 
tion, to see what change has taken place 
from the loss of the brain matter. This 
is necessarily a very dangerous process, 
as there is great loss of blood, and often- 
times the animals die under the opera- 
tion. It is besides difficult to get at some 
parts of the brain without cutting other 
parts, and hence the results of these ex- 
periments are in many cases unsatisfac- 
tory. Goltz used a method of removing 
the parts of the brain by a stream of wa- 
ter, which was not so dangerous and did 
not cause so much loss of blood. 

It is customary for writers to begin this 
subject with Flourens, but the same ex- 
periments were performed by Rolando, of 
Turin, in 1808, preceding those of Flour- 
ens by some years. The observations of 
Rolando, however, were uncertain and in- 
conclusive, and seem to have been the re- 
sults of accident rather than a well-ma- 
tured plan of operations. In some of his 
experiments he included totally distinct 
divisions of the brain in the same injury, 
and it was therefore impossible to draw 
any positive conclusions from the results. 

Flourens has been considered the most 
successful of the older experimentalists, 
and he was much more careful in his op- 
erations. He tried his experiments on 
pigeons, dogs, birds, rabbits, and other 
animals. He both applied the electric 
current to the brain, and removed parts 
of the brain with the knife. He cut away 
the brain by slices, and observed the ef- 
fect after each slice was removed, both 
with and without applying the electric 
current. Flourens cut the cerebellum in 
slices, and when the first slice was re- 
moved, there was a loss of harmony in 
the movements of the pigeon. When the 
central part was removed there was great 
agitation, and spasmodic action. When 
all was removed the animal lost the 
power of standing, flying, leaping, or 


| walking, which had gradually been af- 
fected by the mutilations. When put on 
its back it could not rise, but did not re- 
main quiet like pigeons deprived of the 
cerebrum. It was restless and agitated. 
These results were due to a want of con- 
trol of the muscles, hence Flourens con- 
cluded that the cerebellum was the cen- 
tre of co-ordinated movements. He 
found when he injured or removed the 
cerebrum the pigeon could stand firmly 
on its feet, but was sluggish and appeared 
to be in a deep sleep, wholly oblivious to 
external impressions, and incapable of 
originating motion, moving only when 
stirred. Another pigeon under the same 
circumstances was easily terrified, and 
fluttered its wings as in flight. Flourens’ 
view was, that all sensations had been ob- 
literated, and his inference was that the 
cerebrum is the seat of volition, percep- 
tion, and memory. Flourens made many 
experiments, but they were in the main a 
repetition of those of Rolando. Like the 
latter he commenced with the brain and 
cerebellum of mammalia, and finished 
with the cerebellum of reptiles and fishes, 
terminating the whole with researches in- 
to the action of the nerves. He drew 
conclusions from his experiments in many 
cases which do not seem to be warranted 
by the results. There is no time to dwell 
much on Flourens, as we have more im- 
portant matter before us, hence we will 
leave him by giving an extract from his 
account of the history of a hen, which 
will give some idea of the work done by 
him. 

“ She was a fine and vigorous hen,” he 
says, “and when deprived of her two 
lobes, lived ten entire months in the most 
perfect health, and she would have been 
living still if at the time of my return to 
Paris I had not been obliged to abandon 
her. During all this time I did not lose 
sight of her for a single day; I spent 
many hours of every day in observing 
her ; I studied all her habits; I followed 
her in all her actions, and noticed all her 
ways. 





“The following is an account of the 
observations which this long study fur- 
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nished me. As soon as the two cerebral | she is in perfect health, she becomes very 


lobes were removed, the sight of both | 


eyes was lost. The animal no longer 
heard or manifested any sign of volition, 
but she kept herself perfectly balanced 
on her legs, and walked when irritated or 
pushed ; when thrown in the air she flew, 
and swallowed water when it was put in 
her beak. In other respects she stirred 
not unless irritated; when placed on her 
feet she remained on them; when laid on 
her breast, like hens when sleeping or 
resting, she continued in this position ; 
she was constantly plunged in a sort of 
lethargy, affected neither by noise nor 
light, but from which she could only be 
aroused by pinching, blows, pricking, etc. 
Six hours after the operation the hen as- 
sumed the attitude of profound repose— 
that is, she turned back her neck and con- 
cealed her head under the feathers of her 
wing, as animals of this species do when 
sleeping. I left her about eight minutes 
in this state, and then briskly irritated 
her; she suddenly started from her sleep, 
but hardly was she awake when she again 
relapsed into a deep sleep. Eleven hours 
after the operation I caused the hen to 
eat by opening her beak, and thrusting in 
food, which she swallowed very well. The 
next day she aroused a little from her 
sleep, and in doing so she exhibited the 
manners of a hen awaking. She shook 
her head, moved her feathers, sometimes 
even cleansed them with her beak, and 
sometimes changed the foot on which she 
stood ; for often she slept resting on one 
alone, as birds generally sleep. A man 
acting in this way would be said to be 
half asleep, as he stretches out his limbs, 
gapes, shakes himself a little, goes to 
sleep again, or remains thus drowsy. 
“The third day the hen is no longer as 
quict as usual, She goes and comes, but 
without motive or end; and if she mects 
an obstacle on the way, she knows neither 
to avoid it nor turn from it. Her comb 
and gills are red as fire, the skin burning; 
she is seized with acute fever. I gave her 
water in abundance. Two days afterward 
the hen became calm and drowsy as usual. 
In the second month after the operation 





fat, I feed her well. She sleeps a good 
deal, and when not asleep she is drowsy. 
Five months after the operation a smooth 
skin is formed over the wound on the 
cranium. I have kept this hen from feed- 
ing on different occasions, then I have 
put food under her nostrils ; have plunged 
her beak in grain; have placed grain in 
the end of her beak, have dipped it in 
water ; have placed her on a heap of corn; 
she neither smelled nor swallowed, nor 
drank; and would have died of hunger 
if I had not fed her. Finally, when she 
met with an obstacle in her path, she fell 
against it, and the blow stopped her; but 
to fall against a body is not to perceive it 
by touch, hence she has lost touch.” 

From this Flourens concludes that the 
hen has lost taste, touch, and smell, with 
vision and hearing, also that she has lost 
all intelligence. With Gall we must refuse 
to accept these conclusions, or else we 
must have grave doubts of them ; for to 
accept them we must believe that to stand 
erect, to walk, to move in consequence of 
irritation, to fly, to swallow, turn back 
the neck, conceal the head under the 
wings, shake it, put the feathers in mo- 
tion, sharpen and clean them with the 
beak, alternately change the feet to rest 
them, stretch out and straighten, shake 
and resume the equilibrium, rise up, and 
resist efforts made to open the beak, as a 
pigeon did whose two lobes were removed, 
are all proofs of the absence of sensation, 
volition, etc. To accept these things as 
proofs would be to consider that a man 
half awake was deprived of will, memory, 
sensation, etc.; for a man in that condi- 
tion would give the same manifestations. 

Dr. Gall found a tame jackdaw in his 
garden, whose thigh was broken. He 
placed him in a cage, where he remained 
perfectly still, neither ate, drank, nor flew. 
He thrust food to the bottom of his beak, 
but he rejected it. Two days afterward 
he swallowed, after this he ate, drank, 
became wild, and flew away. This shows 
that it takes much less than the destruc- 
tion of the cerebral lobes to suspend 
the exercise of its faculties. 
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In more recent times Hitzig and 
Fritsch, two German physiologists, per- 
formed numerous experiments on ani- 
mals by means of the local application ofa 
constant galvanic current to particular 
convolutions of the brain, and these ex- 
periments were repeated with greater 
care and more success by David Ferrier, 
of King’s College, London. His re- 


searches were made by the applicaticn of 


an electric current to different parts of 
the cortical substance of the cerebrum, 
and to the other ganglia forming part of 
the brain, the animal being previously 
rendered insensible by chloroform. The 
method of applying the electricity found 
most effective was that known as Faradi- 
zation, that is, the use of the interrupted 
current of an induction coil, which could 


be increased or diminished at pleasure to | 


meet the requirements of the case. The 
electricity was applied to the brain by in- 
serting the electrodes into the surface of 
the brain. These electrodes are smooth 
and pointed, so as to separate the mate- 
rial of the brain without tearing or lac- 
erating it in any way, and thus causing 
less injury. He also removed parts of the 
brain and experimented on the animal 
while under the influence of the chloro- 
form. 

Ferrier begins his investigations on the 
nervous system with the spinal cord, 
He concluded that reflex action exists in 


the spinal cord because that action takes | 
place when there is a severance of the | 
but the | 
brain has an influence on the cord when | 


brain from the lower centres, 
the connection between the two is not 
severed. The influence of the 
causes the action to be longer in its oc- 
currence. A frog when placed in water 
tries to escape when the temperature of 
the water rises to great heat, but a frog 
deprived of its brain, in the same condi- 
tion, remains motionless till death comes, 
but if touched with acid it moves. 

All the cranial nerves except the olfac- 


brain 


tory, the optic, the oculo-motor, and the | 


trochlear are connected with the gray 
centre of the medulla oblongata. If the 


medulla oblongata is destroyed, life 
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ceases, but if all the centres above the 
medulla are removed the animal may still 
live and can be stimulated. Some chil- 
dren who are born with the medulla ob- 
longata only, are able to suck and per- 
form other functions. Ferrier concludes 
that the medulla oblongata is the co-ordi- 
nating centre of associated movements ; 
for when it is destroyed this power is an- 
nihilated. He thinks also that it may be 
the centre of speech, and that it is the 
centre of respiration, but the respiratory 
centre is also in connection with the 
sensory nerves, for cold water dashed 
in the face causes respiration. Ferrier 
concludes from his experiments that the 
medulla oblongata is the centre of reflex 
co-ordination of acomplex character. He 
found that if a frog was deprived of part 
of its brain and then stimulated, it would 
act like a frog in full possession of its 
faculties, but if left alone it would sit 
motionless. From this it is seen that 
there is a difference between the actions 
of a frog deprived of part of its brain 
and those of one deprived of all but the 
medulla oblongata. This shows there is 
a difference in the functions of these 
parts. He found that a fish deprived of 
part of its brain, and left to itself, swam 
on in a straight line, while the frog in the 
same condition remained motionless. 
The difference was due to the difference 
in the nature of the fish and frog. 
Pigeons also remained still unless stimu- 
lated, but when he treated mammals in the 
same way, there was great variety in their 
actions, things became more complicated, 
they did not act as frogs and fish, and it 
could not always be told what they would 
do. The functions are so interwoven in 
the mammalia that it is difficult to ex- 
tract a part of the hemispheres without 
The ac- 


orders of 


injuring or affecting the rest. 
vary different 
mammals, and also according to their ages. 
The experiments can be performed more 


tions even in 


easily on the young than the old, as in 


the old the manifestations are more va- 
ried. The lower centres of themselves are 
incapable of originating actions or mani- 
festations of any kind in the mammalia. 
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Ferrier considers the maintenance of 
equilibrium to be a function of the mesen- 
cephalon, or ganglion between the me- 
dulla oblongata and the cerebrum and 
cerebellum. His reasons are that when 
all above these ganglia is removed, frogs 
and birds can balance themselves and 
stand on one foot, but when they are re- 
moved they can not do so. To effect 
this, however, he considers afferent and 
efferent nerves as necessary, and also a 
co-ordinating centre. The afferent nerves 
are those which carry sensations to the 
brain or any other ganglionic centre, 
hence called sensory ; the afferent are the 
nerves which bear out the results of these 
sensations into actions, hence called mo- 
tor. The co-ordinating centre is the brain 
or other ganglionic centre which acts on 
receiving the sensation conveyed by the 
afferent nerves. 

A frog deprived of the cerebral hemi- 
spheres, but having the optic lobes and 
cerebellum, can maintain its equilibrium, 
but if the skin is removed from the hinder 
extremities it falls like a log when the 
basis of support is removed. (Why do 
not the experimentalists locate equilib- 
rium in the skin or sense of touch? 
There would be as much warrant in 
doing so as there is in some of the local- 
izations they make, since, if the skin of the 
hinder parts is removed, equilibrium is 
lost.) 

Equilibrium thus being possible when 
the hemispheres are removed, Ferrier con- 
cludes that this function does not require 
consciousness, although it may be used 
when the hemispheres are entire. Equi- 
librium and co-ordination then do not 
depend upon the influence of visual im- 
pressions, but they have an influence, and 
may in a measure make up for the loss of 
tactile impressions. The most important 
influence on the maintenance of equilib- 
rium, however, is that of “ labyrinthic ” 
impressions. If the semicircular canals 
situated in the labyrinth of the ear be 
divided, the equilibrium is disturbed 
greatly, and the head can not be main- 
tained in its proper position. The semi- 
circular canals are, therefore, organs of 





impression necessary to maintain the 
equilibrium of the head. When they 
were destroyed Goltz found that the head 
swayed back and forth, and rotated in 
various ways. A current of electricity 
passed through the head in the region of 
these canals causes great dizziness and 
want of equilibrium. 

Ferrier regards the optic lobes and 
corpora quadrigemina as having an im- 
portant relation to vision, but not as the 
centre of vision. They have something 
to do with the co-ordination of retinal 
images. When one lobe is destroyed, 
blindness of the opposite eye results. 
Superficial injury of one lobe causes 
fishes to roll over in swimming. In rab- 
bits it causes blindness and immobility of 
the pupil of the opposite eye. Great dis- 
turbance of equilibrium and locomotion 
results from lesions of the optic lobes. 
When they are irritated there occur 
various manifestations of the eyes, dilata- 
tion of the pupils, cries, movements of 
the trunk and limbs concerned in main- 
taining the normal attitude and complex 
movements. 

The functions of the cerebellum, ac- 
cording to Ferrier, are obscure and dis- 
puted ; even disease has supported oppo- 
site conclusions. Yet he says: “The 
researches of Flourens are the starting- 
point of clearly derived notions of the 
functions of the cerebellum.” In his ex- 
periments Ferrier excludes it from mind 
proper or from the domain of conscious 
activity, hence any mental function what- 
ever can not be located in it which is in 
the realm of sensation, emotion, volition, 
or intellect. Lesions of the cerebellum 
produce a disorder of movements, like 
intoxication, varying in degree, but as 
to their character, Dalton, Wagner, and 
others do not agree. Pigeons can be 
partly deprived of the cerebellum and re- 
cover so as to show only a weakening in 
the length and time of the movements, 
not in the co-ordinating of them, but this 
does not hold good in the mammalia and 
man. In cases of disease of the cerebel- 
lum in man, where they were partly de- 
stroyed or lesions made in them, yet the 
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motion was perfect. Andral gives a num- 
ber of these cases in his Clinique Medicale, 
but Ferrier thinks they are not reliable. 
Brown-Sequard thinks the disturbance of 
motion caused by lesions of the cerebel- 
lum is really due to irritation uf adjacent 
parts or organs, but Ferrier says they 
occur when precautions are taken to 
avoid irritation, as freezing the cerebellum 
by ether-spray, which does not irritate 
adjacent parts. Experiments on monkeys 
are impossible from the overlapping of 
the cerebral hemispheres, but electriza- 
tion of the monkey’s cerebellum produces 
movements of the eyes and certain move- 
ments of the head and limbs. The same 
takes place in rabbits, also in dogs, with 
movements of the nostrils and ears. It is 
so also in cats, but in cats and dogs other 
regions are irritated at the same time. 
In pigeons Ferrier found movements of 
the head, wings, and legs, but none of the 
eyeballs. In fishes the eyes jerk forward. 
In all these cases the motions were toward 
the side stimulated. 
WILLIAM HYDE, 


(70 be continued.) 





FILTH AND LONGEVITY.—While the 
principle that cleanliness is an essential 
to health and longevity is an established 
fact of human life, now and then an ex- 
ception is found that astonishes the phys- 
iologists. For instance, at Howdon, a 
dirty, desolate village on Tyneside, Eng- 
land, a boy was born who, at the time of 
his birth, had the following extraordinary 
number of grandparents and great-grand- 
parents alive. The grandfather and grand- 
mother on the father’s side were hearty 
and well, and so were both parents of the 
grandfather and the mother of the grand- 
mother of the grandmother. The grand- 
father and grandmother on the mother’s 
side were active and strong, and so were 
both parents of the grandmother. The 
boy thus had four grandparents and five 
great-grandparents alive, each of whom 
was in active work earning his or her own 
livelihood. Yet the village where these 
hale and hearty grandsires and grand- 





dames live and flourish is one of the 
most unsanitary in England. Open sew- 
ers run down the centre of some of the 
streets. Until a few years ago the water 
supply was from one well. Houses have 
been condemned, wholesale, as unfit for 
human habitation, to the intense disgust 
of the people. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these adverse conditions, these families 
live and thrive. 
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THE WAY TO SING. 


THE birds must know. Who wisely sings 
Will sing as they. 

The common air has generous wings : 
Songs make their way. 


No messenger to run before, 
Devising plan : 

No mention of the place, or hour, 
To any man, 

No waiting till some sound betrays 
A listening ear ; 

No different voice—ne new delays 
If steps draw near. 


** What bird is that? The song is good,” 
And eager eyes 

Go peering through the dusky wood 
In glad surprise. 


Then, late at night, when by his fire 
The traveller sits, 

Watching the flame grow brighter, highes 
The sweet song flits 

By snatches through his weary brain, 
To help him rest. 


When next he goes that road again, 
An empty nest 

On leafless bough will make him sigh : 
“Ah me! last spring, 

Just here I heard, in passing by, 
That rare bird sing.” 


But while he sighs, remembering 
How sweet the song, 

The little bird, on tireless wing, 
Is borne along 

In other air ; and other men, 
With weary feet, 

On other roads, the simple strain 
Are finding sweet. 


The birds must know. Who wisely sing 
Will sing as they. 
The common air has generous wings : 
Songs make their way. 
HELEN HUNT JACKSON, 
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STIMULANTS AND NARCOTICS. 


~ TIMULANTS and narcotics, employ- 
ing so vast a proportion of the time, 
money, and vitality of the American peo- 
ple, demand the closer attention of intel- 
ligent minds. Do we receive any equit- 
able recompense for this enormous out- 
lay? The millions of dollars expended ; 


the millions of lives soiled and wasted, | 


where shall we turn to find remunera- 
tion for the loss and sacrifice? All 
countries at all times have had a favorite 
narcotic. For centuries before the birth 
of Christ the Malay chewed his betel-nut 
and the Chinaman his opium. 

The principal narcotics now used in 
the several parts of the globe are—alco- 
hol, tobacco, opium, chloral, hashish, 
coca-leaf, betel-nut, intoxicating fungus, 
and kava. These are variously denomi- 
nated stimulants, narcotics, and sedatives, 
some of them possessing medicinal as 
well as destructive qualities. Confining 
ourselves to the three in common use on 
our continent : Opium, the least import- 
ant of these, is the dried juice of the 
unripe capsules of a species of poppy. 
The plant is a native of Asia, and is cul- 
tivated in large quantities for consump- 
tion and export in Turkey and India. 
The amount of opium exported annually 
from Indiaalone is reckoned at 7,500 tons. 
The Chinese consume more of this drug 
than any other nation on the globe. A 
great proportion of the inhabitants are 
continually under its stupefying influence. 
Opium is a combination of six different 


alkaloids with one acid. Although it has 

valuable medicinal properties in lulling 

pain, its use as a narcotic is disastrous 
| and ultimately fatal. Millions of people 
| without regard to age or sex, usually the 
inhabitants of Asiatic countries, are wed- 
| ded to the enthralling use of opium. 
Tobacco, a poisonous weed and de- 
| structive narcotic, is generally conceded 
| to be a native of our continent. “ Ameri- 
cans are becoming smoked sardines,” 
says a writer of note. Who in passing 
through our streets can conclude that our 
country is other than a vast smoke-house ? 
The chemical constituents of tobacco are 
a volatile oil, a volatile alkali, and an em- 
pyreumatic oil. The volatile oil has the 
taste and odor of tobacco and produces 
an irritating sensation on the throat and 
lungs. The evil effects are mainly due, 
however, to the volatile alkali, nicotine. 
This poison is scarcely inferior to prussic 
acid, one-tenth of a grain killing a large 
dog in the space of three minutes. A 
hundred pounds of dry leaf yields seven 
pounds of pure nicotine. Thus in smok- 
ing a quarter of an ounce of tobacco there 
may be drawn into the mouth “ two grains 
of one of the most subtle of known poi- 
sons.” The empyreumatic oil is also an 
acrid and dangerous poison. 

Chewing and smoking are the most 
common forms of abusing the weed in 
this country. Snuff-taking was a more 
ancient habit. A century ago it was 
quite common for both sexes to carry 
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their snuff-boxes and bring them into 
constant society use. 

To the more deleterious habits of 
smoking and chewing we would now give 
a few moments’ attention. Smoking has 
become so common with young and old 
that we wonder as we see boys just 
emerged from short clothes with cigars 
in their mouths at what age they acquired 
the habit. Smoking debilitates the nerv- 
ous system and weakens the physical 
powers ; but one of its distinctive evils 
is the injury which it inflicts upon others. 
The smoker has neither the power nor the 
wish to consume his own smoke. All in 
his company must share it—will they, nill 
they. No one expects the strong arm of 
the law to be invoked to remedy the 
wrong done to the non-smoking public. 
Common justice and the popular idea of 
right should purify the atmosphere. 

Russell Carpenter, a recent English lec- 
turer on tobacco, says: “ The chewing 
of tobacco is not the custom in England, 
except among sailors, but Americans are 
notorious for it.” Think of it! the peo- 


ple of this enlightened republic notorious 


for chewing tobacco. A grand compli- 
ment to our teeth, no doubt. Chewing 
necessitates a great waste of vital force; 
for “this continual grind was scarcely 
Nature’s grand intent, in fashioning man- 
kind.” 

The evil and listless effect of the con- 
tinued use of tobacco on nations is finely 
illustrated in the case of the Turks. 
Centuries ago they stood high among the 
powers of Europe; but becoming a race 
of inveterate smokers have lost all strength 
as a people and are now the most indo- 
The extravagance of 
the habit alone would condemn it. More 
gold is expended by the people of the 
United States for tobacco in its various 
forms than is required to furnish our 
whole population with daily bread. 

Alcohol, the most dangerous and poi- 
sonous of the narcotics, is extensively 
used in all enlightened portions of the 
globe. Its effects and that of its various 
compounds do much to debilitate the in- 
tellectual and physical capacities of man- 


lent of Europeans. 





kind. The only source of alcohol is sugar 
or other saccharine matter as found in 
vegetable form. By the action of fer- 
mentation the sweet and nutritive prod- 
ucts of the earth become the bane of its 
inhabitants. In olden times alcohol was 
distilled from rice. Pliny speaks of an 
inflammable wine known to the Romans 
during the first century. We hear of it 
again in Bagdad, and soon after in Spain, 
where the Moors manufactured it in great 
quantities. From this time forward its 
use steadily gained popularity and favor. 
The English exported the liquid to 
America. The settlers believed it would 
strengthen them and enable them to 
clear their forests. The taste and con- 
sumption gradually increased with the 
increase of population, until to-day sta- 
tistics show that 561,000,000 gallons of 
this burning and pungent stimulant are 
used annually in these United States. 
This vast amount of drink costs the con- 
sumers over $800,000,000. Adding pecu- 
niary loss to the individuals and cost of 
crime to the government, to that of the 
liquor, we find the total yearly expense 
of alcoholic stimulants to the people of 
our country to be upward of two billions 
of dollars. And what have we to show 
for this vast expenditure? Pauperism, 
crime, insanity, immorality, vice, and a 
community blighted with drunkenness. 
This being the result of the unrestrained 
use of alcohol we marvel that our people 
continue to be its slaves. 

I shall not now endeavor to explain 
why almost all nations at all times, im- 
pelled by a depravity of appetite and 
desire for self-forgetfulness, have been 
enslaved by narcotics. I could not if I 
would. They benumb the finer sensi- 
bilities, smother purity, deaden the higher 
mental aspirations and angelic principles 
within us. If we lived above and beyond 
them the possibility of our accomplish- 
ments would be vast and outreaching. 
If a new era were instituted and the com- 
ing generation would by earnest endeavor 
rise above the thralldom of perverted 
appetite, the earth would blossom anew. 

ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER. 
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HOT WATER 


N a recent Number of the Christian 

Advocate (N. Y.), Mrs. S. L. Baldwin 
relates her experience in the treatment 
of cholera with hot water, during an epi- 
demic that visited Foochow, where Mr. 
Baldwin and she were engaged in mis- 
sionary labor. We quote as follows: 

“The scourge raged during July and 
August, but early in September greatly 
abated, and ere the close of the month 
there were only scattering cases here and 
there. Early in October it was deemed 
safe to commence the missionary touring 
among the distant churches. Mr. Baldwin 
left us for some weeks’ absence on his 
district. Two or three mornings after 
his departure we were at breakfast, our 
cook waiting at the table as usual. He 
stepped out to the kitchen to bring in a 
plate of breakfast-cakes, was absent, I 
am sure, not more than five minutes—I 
doubt whether that long—when the 
coolie came in, with frightened face, ex- 
claiming, ‘ Brother Ingo is very sick; he 
has cholera !’ 

“T hastened to his room and found 
him on the floor vomiting water in small 


quantities, blue about the face, limbs | 


cramped, and already cold as in collapse. 
He complained of no pain save in his 
back and the cramping of his limbs. I 
saw the frightful signs of the scourge, 
and that what was done must be done 
quickly, for he was a man of weak con- 
stitution and very slight build. Not long 
before, Bishop Wiley had been our guest 
for six weeks; he had left with us a bot- 
tle of Jamaica ginger. I quickly pre- 
pared a dose, adding two or three tea- 


spoonfuls of brandy. This I gave the | 


IN CHOLERA. 


water, and added a handful of mustard, 
and then had the man lifted and placed 
in the tub, leaving upon him one suit of 
cotton clothing—simply a loose blouse 
and pants. I made the water just com- 
fortably warm at first, then covered tub 
and man with a blanket, leaving the side 
next his face open for breath, and through 
this opening I added hot water as he was 
able to bear it. I did not note the num- 
ber of minutes he was in the tub, but left 
him there until the blueness had gone 
from his face, and he assured me that 
the limbs were no longer cramped, and 
that he was thoroughly warm. Then I 
had a dry thick blanket spread on the 
bed and the man lifted quickly upon it, 
and rolled up in it, and so we left him to 
rest. Soon after, the doctor for whom I 
had sent, but for whom I could not wait, 
arrived and assured me that my treat- 
ment was just right. 

“Since writing the above I have met 
with a Boston physician who in an ex- 
treme case resorted to the same remedy, 
| with the most perfect and speedy suc- 
cess. Cholera presenting itself in the 
form it did at Foochow would not allow 
| time for heating of water, but from fre- 
| quent sudden illness in our family de- 
|manding the use of hot water I had a 
| long-established rule with this same cook 
| that there should always be hot water in 

the kitchen. His obedience saved his 
life. Judging from my experience and 
observation, eight out of ten of the cooks 
of this country would have to die under 
| the same circumstances, just because said 
rule would not have been obeyed.” 
| 
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man to steady him a little, until I could | 


prepare a hot bath, which was my chief 
hope for him. I explained as briefly as 
possible my purpose to the other natives, 
assuring them this was my only hope for 
Ingo. This I did to secure their help, as 
they are very much afraid of water in 
sickness. Fortunately hot water was 
ready, and the bath prepared in a very 
few minutes. I had a wash-tub placed in 
the man’s room near his bed, put in the 


DENTISTRY IN ANCIENT TIME.—In the 
museum of Cometo, in Tuscany, von 
Marter recently discovered a skull con- 
taining false teeth. They seem to have 
been made from the teeth of animals, and 
were fastened to their natural neighbors 
by means of narrow gold bands. The 
tomb from which this skull was taken, 
was said to date back to the fifth or sixth 
century before the Christian cra. 
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SIGNS OF HEALTH AND DEBILITY. 


R. REGINALD SOUTHEY, in one 

of his lectures on “ Individual Hy- 
giene,” makes a good summary of the 
signs of sound health and debility as fol- 
lows : 

“A sound constitution depends upon 
a body well constructed both inside and 
out, and upon a balance of functions, cir- 
culation, respiration, innervation, diges- 
tion, sanguification, each well, all uncon- 
sciously fulfilled; upon a temperature 
well maintained all the body over; and 
last, but by no means least, upon good 
habits of life. A man, as Celsus said, is 
not to live too much by rule; he should 
be the master, not the slave of his body. 

“The state of health is a state of very 
perfect hzmatosis, distribution of the 
blood in which the tissues of the body 
are neither too moist nor too dry. Flab- 
by muscles and hydrzmia of the inter- 
cellular tissue are suggestive of debility 
if not of actual disease. There appears 
to be a maximum of solidity, a ratio be- 


tween weight and height and girth, which 
coincides with that period of life when 
the energy or vigor is greatest, when each 
individual is capable of his greatest feats 
of strength and endurance; it is better 
marked in males than in females, and 
happens at or about the thirtieth year of 


life. This is the quality of body which 
the hygienist aims at prolonging. 

“The following signs may be accepted 
as evidence of sound health: 1. Individ- 
ual adaptability: the capacity in man to 
adapt himself to extremely opposite con- 
ditions of existence without suffering in 
energy. 2. Endurance: the capacity of 
supporting considerable bodily or mental 
labor without suffering from fatigue, or 
of repairing the latter quickly. 3. Self- 
command: the capacity of controlling 
the emotions, blunting as well as sharpen- 
ing the sensations of will. 4. Resistance 
to morbific influences: the capacity of 
eliminating all poisons quickly by dint 
of sound organs of excretion. 

“The following signs of debility ought 
to be enumerated as well: 1. Deformity, 





obesity, leanness: bad construction of 
the skeleton or of its clothing. 2. Per- 
sonal inadaptability : liability to disturb- 
ance of either mind or body upon slight 
provocation, such as change of food, 
clothing, climate, or any interruption of 
the ordinary habits. 3. Lack of endur- 
ance: small staying powers, requiring 
long rest to repair fatigue. 4. Small 
emotional control: the persons who are 
quickly provoked to anger, or are speed- 
ily moved to tears or laughter, exhibit 
feeble nervous system, and are prone to 
nervous disorders. 5. Proclivity to mor- 
bific influences: those whose organs of 
sanguification or of elimination are dam- 
aged; who, although equal to ordinary 
calls upon them, exhibit their inefficiency 
by succumbing to every contagion, mi- 
asma, or poisonous influence that they 
encounter.” 





THE TOOTH EviIL.—American youth is 
getting more and more into a bad plight 
with defective eyesight and defective 
teeth, two important factors generally 
confessed in the physical sum total of 
good looks and health. Children of 
twelve wear spectacles, because parents 
have abused their eyesight by reading 
by an imperfect light, or while jolting in 
cars ; their teeth are rarely sound, a writer 
in the Bazar affirming that the modern 
child often has hundreds of dollars worth 
of gold in its mouth before that age, and 
that children of sixteen often wear com- 
plete sets of false teeth. Not all the ad- 
vanced science of modern dentistry can 
save teeth that are decayed before they 
are fairly cut through a baby’s gums. 
The mischief is beyond repair while the 
pearly little tooth lies hidden in the tiny 
jaw, and it is caused by the innutritious 
food the parents, part.cularly the mother, 
have eaten, the sweets, the sauces, the hot 
and ice-cold drinks, the highly spiced diet 
which produces dyspepsia, and thins and 
disorders the blood. According to the 
dentist, the American tooth will eventu- 
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ally be as obsolete as the dodo. It is 
rapidly ceasing to exist, in spite of the 
care that is bestowed by those who have 
the means to pay dentists’ bills, and, 
what is worse, in spite of human vanity. 
Fine teeth, white, wholesome teeth, are a 


THE TWO 


FOUNDED ON 


bases New England village of N—— 
contained two rival doctors, both of 
whom were also rivals for the favor of the 
lovely Miss Ella Deane. Dr. Simpson 
and Dr. Emmons were two quite different 
individuals. Dr. Simpson was somewhat 
more polished externally, more conven- 
tional, more fresh from his books, more 
given to routine, and, like many other 
physicians lately graduated, felt that he 
could walk right up to a patient, feel of 
his pulse, see his tongue, look wise, and 
then write off a Latin prescription that 
would scatter the disease to the winds. 
Dr. Emmons was less formal, less fettered 
by the schools, lived close to nature, and, 
seeing how predisposed all men are to 
run in ruts, strove to think for himself, 
and to adapt his remedies to the con- 
dition and temperament of the patient. 
His hair was not so immaculately smooth 
as that of Dr. Simpson and his coat was 
not quite so fashionable, but he possessed 
a noble head and a genial soul shone out 
from his whole face, while the earnest 
contact of his hands with those of his 
patients as he greeted them seemed to 
give them new cheer and strength. 

Both physicians were frequent visitors 
at the residence of Mr. Deane, and both 
considered ita great favor to have the 
society and sprightly conversation of the 
beautiful Ella, whose sweet simplicity of 
manner seemed to signify that she was 
quite unconscious of her own charms. Mr. 


Deane himself had a most tender affec- | 


tion for his daughter, and she in turn 
leaned on her father with all a daughter's 
love. 

Gradually it became apparent to all 
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priceless treasure, and if reformers would 
attack the dietary system of the “soci- 
ety” home, as well as the clothing of 
modern women, they might accomplish 
a greater good than they are at present 
doing. 


DOCTORS. 


EXPERIENCE, 


| thes Ella’s health was failing, and that 
| 


her step, usually so elastic, was growing 
languid and her face becoming pale, while 
a severe cough was setting in. Dr. Simp- 
son informed her father that she was in a 
serious condition and was rapidly running 
into phkthisis pulmonalzs. Dr. Emmons 
also informed him that her case, though 
not yet dangerous, was leading into con- 
sumption and should be attended to at 
once. Mr. Deane, noticing what learned 
words Dr. Simpson was in the habit of 
using and that he designated her disease 
phthisis pulmonalés at once, while Dr. 
Emmons didn’t know any better than to 
call it consumption, concluded to employ 
the former to treat his daughter. In fact, 
he hadn’t the least idea that both terms 
meant the same thing and that Dr. Em- 
mons generally used plain English when 
talking to unprofessional people. 

Dr. Simpson chuckled to himself over 
the fact that his system of technical clap- 
trap had overawed Mr. Deane and gained 
his point. “‘ Cure her?” said he to himself, 
“of course I shall cure her in a little while, 
and she in her gratitude will easily be led 
to commit herself to my care and keep- 
ing for the rest of her mortal life. As to 
Dr. Emmons, I pity him somewhat, but 
he is evidently not scientific and has lost 
the day. She must have some cod-liver 
oil for her lungs and some iron to tone 
up her blood, for she is afflicted with 
anzemia.” 

With these thoughts, the confident 
| Simpson went forward to put his theory 
| into practice, wholly unconscious of the 





fact that there were causes lying back of 
| these conditions of stomach and lungs 
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that must be reached if anything perma- 
nent was to be effected. 

“ Preposterous !” said Dr. Emmons to 
himself, when he heard that cod-liver oil 
and iron were being forced down into a 
stomach that was so weak as to be unable 
to assimilate some of the simpler foods. 
“It looks now as if that angel girl was to 
be sacrificed to ignorance, for the real 
cause of her present difficulties will not be 
touched.” 

Dr. Emmons did not say this before the 
world at large, for they would have con- 
sidered it as a manifestation of profes- 
sional jealousy; nevertheless, he grieved 
night and day over the course which he 
felt sure would destroy that lovely tem- 
ple of a human life. A few weeks served to 
prove the truth of his fears, for Ella steadily 
failed, the hectic flush made its appear- 
ance more intensely and her cheeks grew 
hollow. The poor girl was even tortured 
by blisters, while her stomach was filled 
with indigestible compounds. Finally, 
Dr. Simpson had a consultation with 


other physicians of the same stamp as 


himself, and as a result it was communi- 
cated to Mr. Deane that he must prepare 
for the worst, as Ella’s case was getting 
beyond human power to save. 

Mr. Deane was almost beside himself 
with excitement, and turning sternly to 
the doctor, he exclaimed : 

“Dr. Simpson, you have wronged me 
in this matter. When I placed my daugh- 
ter’s case in your hands she was not very 
low, and you declared that you would have 
her all right in a little while. Instead of 
that she has grown worse. My daughter 
herself declared that you were not reach- 
ing her chief difficulties, and now I have 
come to the conclusion that you are 
scientific only in the use of big words. 
Dr. Simpson, I want you to know that 
that dear girl is all I have in this world, 
and if she dies my sun will have gone 
from the sky, and I shall never want to 
see your face again.” 

This was uttered with tears and an en- 
ergy that made the doctor tremble; but 
at the same time he tried to justify him- 
self, declaring that God’s providence is 
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inscrutable and beyond human power to 
bend. 

“It is more inscrutable” said Mr. 
Deane, “ that a man can spend years at a 
medical college, and then when he com- 
mences practicing makes people worse 
than they were before. Allow me to say 
that I shall have no further use for your 
services.” 

It needed a thunderbolt of righteous 
indignation like this to set the conceited 
young man to thinking and tomake him 
feel that something besides mere drug- 
gist’s stuff should be used for upbuilding 
human systems. 

Mr. Deane went to Dr. Emmons and 
begged him to make the most persistent 
efforts to save his daughter, although a 
council of medical men had considered 
the case quite hopeless. 

Dr. Emmons at once stated that he had 
given him a severe and discouraging case 
to deal with, although it might have been 
easily controlled at first. However, he 
would hope to save her, although it 
would be necessary for her to undergo a 
process for eliminating the impure ele- 
ments caused by the disease and the 
treatment that might for the time being 
almost overwhelm her. 

When Dr. Emmons went in to see Ella, 
she sent an appealing look into his very 
soul, exclaiming, gently, “ Save me, doc- 
tor, save me. I am not afraid to go to the 
other life, and sometimes I wish for its 
blessed rest, but my dear father would be 
disconsolate and I feel that I must do 
some important work here before | go.” 

The doctor thought that even in her 
weakness and emaciation there was some- 
thing almost unearthly in that radiant 
countenance, and taking her hand ten- 
derly in his, he exclaimed: “ You little 
woman, I will raise heaven and earth to 
save you if human power can do it.” 

He then told her that he would organ- 
ize his forces and plans for a desperate 
encounter with her disease and appear in 
the morning to carry them into effect, but 
in the meantime he would like to have 
her nurse make downward passes over 
her spine and all her limbs with the object 
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of drawing the congested blood away from 
the vital parts ; also to practice transverse 
wringing movements over the same parts 
to kindle the blood. 

That night Dr. Emmons felt a mighty 
weight of responsibility upon him. He 
prayed for light, for help, for power. He 
saw that the clogging and impure ele- 
ments of her system must be thrown off, 
and yet the ordinary methods of sweat- 
ing them off would be too weakening for 
one who was already very weak. He had 
read how Baron Dupuytren cured a lady 
after the most eminent physicians had 
failed by simply putting her into the 
light, and he had heard marvellous things 
about the sun-healing movement in the 
country, especially in lung difficulties. 
Ella had cheerfully promised to submit 
to any course of treatment that Dr. Em- 
mons might consider best, but in the 
morning when he appeared with a big 
funnel-shaped instrument made of bright 
metal on one arm and a wooden frame 
somewhat resembling a chicken-coop on 
the other, she gave a hearty laugh. He 
then explained that he had had them 
made in hot haste that morning—the fun- 
nel, which was about two feet long, being 
for the purpose of concentrating a large 
amount of light by reflection, while the 
frame was for the purpose of going around 
her as she sat up in bed. This had a 
large opening in the top through which 
her head could come, while biankets were 
to be spread over the crate-like affair, 
leaving her head outside in the pure air 
and shutting inthe radiations of her body 
as well as the sunlight which might be 
introduced through the funnel. After a 
little laugh Ella was bolstered up in bed, 
the crate was placed over her, a white 
blanket placed over that,and the small 
end of the funnel inserted through an 
opening in the crate so as to throw the 
light directly on the skin over her lungs. 
The bed was then wheeled up to the win- 
dow so that the full sunlight could come 
into the large end of the funnel, care 
being taken that it should not strike Ella’s 
head. 

“ Doctor, you are a genius,” said Ella, 





after the first trial. “This heat is de- 
lightful! My dormant lungs drink it in 
as if they were famished. If the sunlight 
is the great vitalizer, why shouldn't it 
kindle up human bodies when it can get 
tothem? Doctor, it begins to burn.” 

“Let it burn a little,” said the doctor, 
“for it will fire up the organs and draw 
some of the soreness outside.” 

After a little while the perspiration 
started, though it had hard work to release 
the impure elements from the fever- 
closed pores. This sweating process was 
allowed to run twenty or thirty minutes, 
the light having been thrown upon the 
upper spine for a portion of the time. 
The nurse then washed her in tepid water 
and was surprised to find sticky and even 
colored matter thrown out upon the skin. 

“T feel easier and fresher than I have 
for days,” said Ella. 

“ But I shall have to keep this up every 
day for a while,” said the doctor, “ even 
if it should weaken you somewhat.” 

Day after day the work went on. The 
struggle was severe. Sunlight and mas- 
sage roused the turbid elements to the 
very foundation, and one night he was 
sent for with the announcement that she 
was dying. 

“I don’t believe it,” said he, though at 
heart he was somewhat alarmed. “The 
crisis has come and I trust that with a lit- 
tle help she will get safely through.” He 
found her almost smothering, but ordered 
a hot foot-bath, which drew the blood 
downward and gave relief. 

She had passed the Rubicon. From 
that time onward she moved steadily up- 
ward, to the great chagrin of the other 
doctors. She soon sat up, then walked a 
few steps out of doors, then took short 
rides, then longer rides, and finally she 
declared her health was in as good con- 
dition as it had ever been. The roses came 
back to her cheeks and elasticity to her 
steps. But another change had been going 
on between the patient and her phy- 
sician. To each the approach of the other 
was like the coming of a new sun into the 
sky. With childlike simplicity and yet 
with delicacy they uttered their kind re- 
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gards to each other. Finally, when the 
doctor determined to bring matters to an 
absolute crisis, Ella knew it as well as he. 

“ Sweetest of women,” said he. 

“ Noblest of men,” said she. 

“You darling, you know well enough 
what I’m up to.” 


. 


“ Of course I do,” was her answer, “ but 
say it nevertheless.” 
“ Will you be my sweeter half for ever 
and ever?” 
“Certainly, dear, if you will be my 
stronger half for ever and ever.” 
E. D. BABBITT. 
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LAY IN A STOCK OF HEALTH FOR SUMMER. 


“Winter is the seed-time of health. To be well in 
summer, take much exercise in the cold season.”’— 
Mary Lyon. 


A WHOLE chapter of the truest phi- 
losophy embodied in two lines. The 
electro-nervous fluid, or that principle 
which vitalizes, tones up, and strengthens 
the nervous system, is largely supplied by 
the oxygen and electricity of the atmos- 
phere. It reaches its greatest tension 
in the winter. The more we get of it 
then. the higher will the mercury of 
health rise during the following summer. 

Sick people rarely gain strength in 
summer. They do gain this, though; 
because windows and doors are open so 
that they can not help breathe good air, 
and because perspiration is so easily in- 
duced, the system has a chance to throw 
off impurities, to rid itself of foul matter, 
and, being thereby put into a situation to 
build up and grow strong, if as winter ad- 
vances they are still allowed plenty of 
oxygen. 

But if, instead, they shut themselves 
into ill-ventilated shops, offices, stores, 
parlors, kitchens, studios, or school- 
rooms by day and sleeping-rooms by 
night; ride when they had better walk, 
and go out as little as possible for fear of 
taking cold, they will fail of adding this 
solid strength that the renovated system 
is ready to receive—will lose ground al- 
ready gained. 

If those who are subject to spring fe- 
vers, who became so enervated, prostra- 
ted, and overcome this summer by the 
heat, would exercise freely and vigor- 
ously out of doors in this coming winter, 
and see that their rooms are constantly 
ventilated, they will not only feel splen- 


| didly meanwhile, other things being equal, 
but will be correspondingly better next 
summer. 

One day a mother, talking about her 
little son, casually observed that he had 
been remarkably well all summer; that 
every season before he had been sickly. 

“Did you keep him in the house last 
winter?” queried the listener, anxious to 
know if this theory explained the cause. 

“Oh, no,” she replied; “he was then 
just tall enough to open doors, was very 
active, and I could not keep him in, so I 
finally concluded to dress him warmly 
and let him run.” 

“ Did he have colds?” 

“Yes, a few; but no more and not 
nearly so dangerous as in previous win- 
ters.” 

Make a practice of daily tying up the 
ears in cold weather, and look out for 
ear-aches and sores in the head the next 
summer. Bundle up the throat—it is 
rendered tender and liable to various lo- 
cal disorders; and so on. 

Winter is the time to begin to lay in 
the next summer’s stock of health. 

MRS. E. R. SHEPHERD. 





THE earnest physician, whose regard 
for right and the best interests of his pro- 
fession, standing high above mercenary 
motives, is hemmed in upon every side 
by a class of intriguing imitators and 
stealthful filchers, whose sordid motives 
pass current with society, and receive a 
compensation equal to the merit of the 
most scientific physician. This is one of 
the influences that deteriorate the prac- 
tice of medicine. 
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NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Specimen Woods of the United 
StTates.—There is now on exhibition, at the 
New York Museum of Natural History, a 
large collection of the trees of the United 
States, with over 400 trunk sections of the 


different species. These specimens are cut | 
in such manner as to display their barks and | 


the transverse and longitudinal sections of 


the wood. This is done by cutting away one | 


side of each specimen at the top to the depth 
of one-half the diameter of the trunk, and for 
one-third its length. One-half of each exposed 
portion is polished to illustrate the effect of 
this treatment of the wood, the remainder 
being left in the natural condition. In the 
case of trees of commercial importance, this 
form of representation is supplemented by 
carefully selected planks, or by burls, show- 
ing the true industrial value of the wood. 
Among the specimens is a plank of redwood 


(Sequoia sempervirens), measuring 8} feet in | 


width. A species remarkable for slow growth, 
and which is only 24 inches in diameter, shows 


the collection. This is the Picea Engelmanni, 
named for its discoverer, Dr. ._Engelmann, 
and known also as Engelmann’s spruce. An- 
other example of slow growth is seen in the 
Pinus edulis, or edible pine, from Arizona, 
called also nut pine. The seed of this pine, 
which resembles a good-sized bean, is used by 
the Indians for food. A tree of this species, 
which is 369 years old, measures only fifteen 
inches in diameter. Another specimen, which 
is 341 years old, shows a diameter of 37 
inches. It is the Western shell-bark hickory 
(Carya suleata), from Allenton, Mo. The 
same locality is represented by a specimen of 
the Zilia Americana, or basswood, which is 
40 inches in diameter and 150 years old. 

One also of much interest is the Gleditschia 
triacanthus, or honey locust, from Missouri. 
This is a tree of singular appearance. Its 
trunk is covered with thorn clusters, the 
spikes shooting, ray-like, in all directions 
from their growth centres. These thorn for- 
mations have their basis in the bark alone, 
without any source whatever in the wcod 
itself, not even reaching it, and are easily de- 
tached. It was, therefore, necessary to sus- 
pend the tree from the ceiling of the car in 
its journey from the West. 

Another equally extraordinary tree is a 
representative of Texas. This is the Cereus 
giganteus, which resembles a fluted column. 
It is a tree which can be really taken all to 
pieces. Its component parts are in the form 
of vertical sections of twisting curvatures in 
the line of their circumference, whereby one 
portion is fitted exactly to another, They 
can be separated without the slightest difh- 
culty, in the absence of any heart at the 
centre for their attachment. The Washington 
palm (Washingtoniani filifera) from Southern 
California is also curious. The specimen 





includes the top of the tree, which is severed 
from the body, and bears its dried and yellow 
wide-spreading leaves. Its peculiarity is in 
the ring formations of the trunk, which are 
almost wholly detached from each other, 
standing one within another like a succession 
of forms of bark. 

The cocoanut-tree from Key West and the 
finely odorous nutmeg from California are 
among other specimens of importance. The 
catalpa is represented as a species most re- 
markable for its durability. Some of this 
wood, known to have been buried in the earth 
for seventy-five years, has been brought out 
in perfectly sound condition. Specimens of 
beautiful woods are scen in the holapensis, 


| the arbutus, sweet bay (Persea carolinensis), 


Alaska cedar (Chame cyparis nutkansas), and 
the beautifully-figured maple burl from Mis- 
souri. 

This collection was presented to the 
Museum by Mr. Morris K. Jessup, of New 


| York. 
an age of 410 years, being the oldest tree in | 


Removal of Grease Spots from 
Books AND ENGRAVINGS.—Grease spots, if 
old, may be removed by applying a solution 
of varying strength of caustic potash upon the 
back of the leaf. The printing, which looks 
somewhat faded after the removal of the spot, 
may be freshened up by the application of a 
mixture of one part of muriatic acid and 
twenty-five parts of water. In the case of 
fresh grease spots, carbonate of potassa (onc 
part to thirty parts of water), chloroform, 
ether, or benzine, renders good service. Wax 
disappears if, after saturating with benzine or 
turpentine, it is covered with folded blotting- 
paper, and a hot flat-iron put upon it. Par- 
affine is removed by boiling water or hot 
spirits. Ink spots or rust yield to oxalic acid 
in combination with hot water; chloride ot 
gold or silver spots, to a weak solution of 
corrosive sublimate or cyanide of potassium. 
Sealing wax is dissolved by hot spirits, and 
then rubbed off with ossa sepia. India ink is 
slightly brushed over with oil, and after 
twelve hours saponified with salmiac; any 
particles of color still remaining must be re- 
moved with rubber. Blood stains disappear 


| after the application for twenty minutes of 
| chloride of lime; the yellowish stain still re- 


maining yields to a weak acid. Fresh spots 


| of paste are removed with a moist sponge ; 


older ones with hot water. Fusty stains of 
yellowish color, surrounded with a darker 
line, disappear if the paper is bathed in clean 
water to which some chloride of lime has 
been added. If they are found in bound 
books, linen dampened in the same liquid is 
placed on both sides of the discolored leaves, 
while the latter are separated from the other 
leaves by tinfoil. As soon as the spots have 
disappeared, the linen and tinfoil are re 
moved, the leaves placed between blotting- 
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paper, and the book is closed. If there are 
many fusty spots in the book the binding is 
taken of, and the whole volume placed for a 
night in chloric water. The separated parts 
are then hung up to dry, and the book freshly 
bound. If the spots are large and dotted with 
black points, tartaric acid is applied. 


The Bischoffsheim Observatory. 
—Astronomers are much interested in the 
great cupola which Mr. Bischoffsheim has 
just had built at Paris for his observatory at 
Nice. It is looked upon as one of the great- 
est achievements in what may be called as- 
tronomical architecture. Its dimensions are 
twenty-two and a half metres of interior 
diameter, and very nearly twenty-four metres, 
or nearly eighty feet, of exterior diameter. The 
height of the new construction is forty feet, 
and it is to be raised on a wall thirty feet 
high. The material is steel, and the weight 
ninety-five tons. But it is not only in point 
of size that the cupola of Nice claims to be a 
curiosity. A still more notable feature is the 
mode of progression by which it is destined 
to revolve, so as to present its telescope to 
that part of the sky where observations are to 
be made. Hitherto the plan has been to make 
a groove in the circular wall on which the 
dome is raised, and in the groove to place 
spherical rollers upon which the superincum- 
bent structure may move. But in the present 
case fears are entertained that the great 
weight might cause such a strain as to make 
this system unworkable, and it was then pro- 
posed to float the edge of the dome in a liquid 
filling the circular groove. Mr. Bischoffs- 
heim’s new cupola is arranged by comprising 
the old and new systems, so that both rollers 
and floating apparatus are employed. 


Joan of Arc not Burned,.—History 
seems to be about to lose another of its favor- 
ite stories in the case of Joan of Arc, as docu- 
mentary evidence of the strongest kind goes 
to show that the old story of the burning of 
the Maid of Orleans is a fable. There is 
proof that Joan lived after 1431, and that she 
arrived in the town of Metz on the 20th of 
May, 1436. She was then recognized by her 
brother. ‘There is a record in the archives of 
Metz declaring her marriage to one Robert 
des Armoises, knight, and mentioning the 
birth of two sons. After Joan was married 
she was known as Dame Joan, and whenever 
she came to Orleans she was sumptuously 
entertained with meat and wine at the ex- 
pense of the town. There is a record which 
materially assists this proof and shows that 
the town of Orleans paid to her 210 livres as 
a recompense for services rendered during the 
siege, 

It was always difficult to believe that a king 
who owed his crown to a mere girl could 
suffer her to be burnt alive without raising his 
voice. It was necessary that the English 
soldiers, who believed her to be a sorceress, 
should think she was burnt, but Charles VII. 
knew it was a farce, and could, therefore, 
afford to remain passive. If the statement 
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that she was not burned can not be declared 
authoritatively, it at least may be sufficiently 
sustained to clear considerably the atmos- 
phere about Rouen. 


Watering Plants,—A practical ob- 
server says: ‘‘We do not altogether recom- 
mend watering gardens, especially with a 
watering-pot or small sprinkler. Superficial 
watering often does as much harm as good. 
Watering the surface encourages the growth of 
surface roots at the expense of those that run 
deeper in the soil. Surface watering also bakes 
the top of the ground, forming a crust, which 
is very injurious to any growing crop. Some 
of the market gardeners who have an abun- 
dance of water at command from street water- 
pipes, have found that watering gardens by 
the use of hose and sprinklers is of doubtful 
utility. Few of us have the patience to 
sprinkle water as slowly as it is delivered by 
the clouds. We hurry it so much that the 
surface is puddled, and put in a condition 
entirely unlike the action of a long-continued, 
gentle rain. Then some water while the sun 
is shining, which is also contrary to nature’s 
ways. 

“Artificial watering should be done by under- 
ground drain-pipes, if practicable, to be of the 
greatest benefit to the soil and crops. Ina 
small garden, where one has a few plants that 
it is specially desirable to force into constant 
growth, water may be applied by sinking 
flower-pots, pieces of drain tile, or old stove- 
pipe in the soil, into which water may be 
poured and allowed to settle into the lower 
strata of the soil without wetting the surface. 
Evaporation at the surface is thus prevented, 
and a little water will do as much good as a 
large quantity applied in the usual way with a 
sprinkler.” 


How he Lost a Farm,—An old to- 
bacco-user relates his experience with the 
weed and what it cost him. His use of it, as 
shown by his own words, was but trifling com- 
pared with that of some men we know, but 
the grand aggregate is large. He says: 

**At the age of twelve years I commenced 
the use of tobacco, with the opinion that it 
looked manly to use it. I had considerable 
difficulty in forming the habit. | was very 
often sick and blinded from the effect of it, 
but by and by the habit was formed and | 
was a tobacco-chewer — ejecting from my 
mouth tobacco juice. My parents tried to pre- 
vail upon me not to use it, but in vain, I had 
my plugs about the barn. As a source of ex- 
penditure, the habit was a success. I was 
able in a year or two to use fifty cents worth 
a week. It puzzled me greatly to provide the 
spare change to enable me to continue the 
luxury (as I esteemed it). Frequently the use 
of it produced nervousness and prostration. 
I was often subject to great inconvenience, in 
entering the house of some tidy housekeeper, 
to find a place to spit; was often compelled 
to hold the tobacco in my mouth until it was 
full and running over, then a rush for the 
door. At other times I would swallow the 
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juice, which would produce a burning sensa- 
tion in my stomach, causing an increased flow 
of saliva; still I persisted in the use of the 
weed. 

‘*Twenty years sped away, through which I 
had probably averaged 50 cents a week, or 
$26 a year. Having a little leisure one rainy 
day, I began a calculation of what it had cost 
me, principal and interest, in 20 years, which 
I found to be $1,500; that is, if the $26 each 
year had been loaned at Io per cent. interest 
and compounded annually. This brought me 
to the age of 32 years, when I found that the 
$1,500 loaned at 10 per cent. interest and 
compounded annually in 28 years, or by the 
time I would be sixty years of age, would 
amount to near $24,000. I passed my fingers 
through my hair, and thought what a good- 
sized farm that would buy.” 


Engraving by Electricity.—Licu- 
tenant Buller Carter, of Bow Lane, London, 
has invented a new engraving machine, in 
which electricity has been introduced into the 
mechanism with great success. It is chiefly 
intended for decorative engraving upon metal 
work, and is capable of producing high-fin- 
ished results with a celerity in which manual 
work is completely distanced. The words or 
designs to be engraved are first furnished by 
a setting of ornamental types or a stereotype 
plate. Over this is passed in parallel lines 
an arm of the machine, to which is attached a 
fine protected platinum point. The motion 
of the arm is responded to by that of a table, 
which carries the metal to be inscribed or 
decorated beneath the point of the graver. 
The types or stereotype plate, by raising the 
platinum point, puts into circuit a current of 
electricity, which, acting upon an electro- 
magnet, raises or depresses the graver and 
produces an enlarged or reduced engraved 
copy of the types upon the metal on the table, 
and does this with perfect accuracy. 


Plant Rotation,—At the late conven- 
tion of agricultural colleges, which was held 
in Washington, Mr. Coleman, the new Com- 
missioner, delivered an address, from which 
the following paragraphs are taken : 

‘* The idea has been entertained that chemi- 
cal analysis would indicate the best line of 
practice to be followed in regard to the rota- 
tion of crops, or perhaps odviate the necessity 
of any change except that of convenience. 
This was to be effected by analysis of the soil 
and the plant to be grown in it, so that the 
ingredients removed by the latter could be 
replaced, and thus the fertility of the soil 
could be maintained for an indefinite period. 
But, so far, this knowledge has not been pro- 
mulgated, neither the analysis of soils, nor 
the analysis of plants, furnishing the data 
seemingly necessary for practical purposes. 

‘The phenomena attending the growth of 
certain crops for a series of years on the same 
soil apparently included certain factors which 
are not readily explained. It is well known 





that nurserymen, who prbde thomectves on 
maintaining a high standard of quality in 
their salable stock of pear, apple, peach, and 
other kinds of fruit trees, are careful not to 
attempt to grow two successive crops on the 
same land. Even after experimenting with 
all kinds and qualities of manures which 
their skill and experience can suggest, the 
quality of their stock will depreciate if grown 
a second time on the same soil, unless long 
periods elapse between the rotations. Even 
in the case of such humble plants as petunias 
and verbenas in the flower-beds, it is well 
known that they cease to give satisfaction 
when grown more than three years in the 
same place, notwithstanding the ground is 
well manured. These and the facts of a simi- 
lar kind might be assumed as an indication 
that there may be some as yet undiscovered 
cause that exerts an influence in plant nutri- 
tion 

“The hypothesis has been advanced that 
plants excrete injurious matters by their 
roots, which exert a baneful influence upon 
future crops of the same plants, but may fur- 
nish nutritious matter for plants of a different 
species ; this has also been given as a reason 
for the benefits which follow a rotation of 
crops. It has also been stated that growers 
have found that a crop of tomatoes which fol- 
low a crop of watermelons will show in- 
creased productiveness from that circum- 
stance alone. Similarly it has been asserted 
that the best strawberry crops are those taken 
from land which produced potatoes as a pre- 
vious crop. Statements of this kind are not 
usually and generally made by farmers or 
gardeners without some basis of fact, and it 
would seem to be a matter worthy of special 
observation. Doubtless there is something 
yet to be learned on this subject of the rota- 
tion of crops, and as it is one of careful ob- 
servation, rather than of extra skill or large 
expenditures in making experiments, it is all 
the more worthy of attention.” 


Extermination of Bed-bugs.— 
correspondent of the Country Gentleman says: 
‘**We moved into a frame-house, about two 
years old, and my consternation was very 
great to find it thoroughly stocked with these 
pests ; there was not a crack or crevice that 
was free; they were under the base-boards 
and over them. After fighting them eight 
years, I learned from a girl that had served as 
a chambermaid in a large boarding-house 
that bugs can be entirely exterminated for all 
time. I immediately followed her direction, 
which was to take grease that was cooked out 
of salt pork, to melt it and to keep it melted 
(the vessel can be kept in a pan of coals), and 
to put it with the feather end of a quill in 
every place I could finda bug. It is neces- 
sary to see that the bed-cords are entirely free 
from the pests, and I will warrant there will 
be no moretrouble. It is more than thirty 
years since a bug has been seen in my 
house.” 





Wind - Mills.—An 8}-foot wheel will 
raise 3,000 gallons of water daily a distance 
of 25 feet. Its first cost, including pump 
and a plain tower, is about $150. A 10-foot 


wheel will raise about 9,000 gallons of water | 


a day a like distance, and cost about $180, in- 
cluding the appurtenances above mentioned. 
A 12-foot wheel will raise 16,000 gallons of 
water per day the above distance, and cost 
with the same appurtenances $210; so up 
from 14 to 16, 18 to 20 feet diameter of 
wheel until we reach a 25-foot wheel, which 
costs about $1,200, and will raise 100,000 gal- 
lons of water daily the specified distance. 


Chicken Cholera.—The Department 
of Agriculture publishes the following remedy, 
recommended by Dr. Salmon, for preventing 


NOTES IN SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE. 


chicken cholera: A solution made by adding | 
three pounds of sulphuric acid to forty gal- | 
lons of water (or one-fourth pound sulphuric | 
| which have been thus ‘‘ restored,” seeing that 


acid to three and a half gallons of water), 
mixing evenly by agitating or stirring. This 
may be applied to small surfaces with a small 
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appears. It is then well washed in water to 
remove the mercurial salt. If the print be a 
mounted one, it is by no means necessary to 
unmount it previous to treatment ; all that is 
required in this case is to keep it in intimate 
contact for a time with blotting-paper charged 
with the bichloride. By the bichloride treat- 
ment no lost detail is actually restored, as 
some have imagined. It is simply that the 
sickly yellow color which, as it were buried, 
the delicate half-tints, or what remains of 
them, is removed, and thus renders the pic- 
ture bright and clear. Pictures which have 
been treated with the mercury always possess 
a much warmer tone than they did originally, 
as the purple or back tones give way to a 
reddish brown or reddish purple—more or 
less bright according, probably, as gold or 
sulphur had been the principal toning agent. 
Here a question very naturally arises with 
regard to the future permanence of pictures 


negatives intensified with mercury or trans- 


| parencies toned with it are so prone to change. 


watering-pot, or to large grounds with a bar- | ; 
| appear to be permanci.t—at least that is our 


rel mounted on wheels and arranged like a 
street sprinkler. In disinfecting poultry 
houses the manure must first be thoroughly 
scraped up and removed beyond the reach of 


the fowls ; a slight sprinkling is not sufficient, | ‘goin, 
| treatment with mercury, no alteration is yet 


but the floors and roof and grounds must be 
thoroughly saturated with the solution, so 
that no particle of dust, however small, es- 
capes being wet. It is impossible to thor- 
oughly disinfect if the manure is not removed 
from the roosting-places. Sulphuric acid is 
very cheap, costing at retail not more than 
twenty-five cents a pound, and at wholesale 
but five or six cents. The barrel of disinfect- 
ing solution can therefore be made for less 


than one dollar, and should be thoroughly | 
| One square rod of ground was devoted to 


applied. It must be remembered, too, that 
sulphuric acid is a dangerous drug to handle, 
as, when undiluted, it destroys clothing and 
cauterizes the flesh wherever it touches. 


A “Daisy” Farmer.—A farmer in 
Huron has for years had his pastures and un- 
cultivated farm lands overrun with field 
daisies. They grew so rank that they choked 
every attempt to raise crops on the land, and 
were a continual source of annoyance and re- 
gret. Last year there came to the Huron 
man a friend from New York; and from him 
the discouraged farmer learned how fashion- 
able the humble daisy had become in esthetic 
circles. This gave our bucolic friend what 
the stock gamblers call a pointer ; and this 
year, cutting his daisies at the right time, 
packing them carefully, and sending them to 
florists and others in the cities on commis- 
sion, he has sold nearly the entire crop of 

weeds” at handsome figures, and only 
wishes it were larger and would last longer. 


Restoration of Faded Photo- 
GRAPHS,—It is only necessary to immerse 
the yellow print in a dilute solution of bichlo- 
ride of mercury until all the yellowness dis- 


| 
| 





In answer to this we may mention that they 


experience with some that have been done 
for many years. There appears to be no 
further loss of detail, and the whites retain 
their purity. Indeed, since undergoing the 


perceptible.—Manu/facturer and Builder. 


A Practical Test of Fertilizers. 
—Mr. Charles Hunt, superintendent of the 
Rhode Island State farm at Cranston, made a 
comparative test of fertilizers last season. 
The products grown were on exhibition at the 
State fair and attracted much attention. They 
consisted of potatoes. corn, and corn fodder. 


each kind of fertilizer, and the result of the 
trial is given in the following table. Equal 
values of the different kinds of fertilizers were 
used: 

Corn 


Sodder. Potatoes. 
Ibs. 


334 


Corn, 
Ibs. 
273 
15 
22¢ 
45 
30 
47 
4th 
a1 
27% 
45 


One square rod. 


Bones and ashes. 

Nothing 

Ground bone 

Darling's fertilizer. 

Dole’s fertilizer............. 
Stockbridge 

Green manure. .............- 
Old manure.... . 

Farl’s phosphate, .......... 
Clark’s cove guano 


Reduced Postage and other causes 
have increased the correspondence of the 
world. Less than fifty years ago the average 
of letters received by each person per annum 
was only 3 in the United Kingdom, and it is 
now 37 letters and 4 postal cards. The latest 
reliable ascertained comparison (for 1882, 
when the average was 35 in Great Britain) 
gives the average per head in the United 
States at 21; Germany, 17; France, 16: 
Italy, 7; and Spain, 5. 
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JUDGING OTHERS BY ONF’S SELF. 


A LARGE space in our discussion of 
i 


this subject has been given to the 
consideration of self-culture. And rea- 
sonably so, because of the paramount 
importance of the development of one’s 
self, and in the course of our remarks we 
have indicated under different aspects 
how self-culture is related to conduct 
and purpose. Without the development 
and discipline of education the faculties 
of the mind will be lacking in individual- 
ity and vigor, and the untrained person 
will be a mere imitator, vacillating and 
unsteady, and subject to the impulses of 
his stronger feelings and sentiments. 
Comparatively few people think in an in- 
dependent manner, because their intel- 
lects have not been trained. 


borrow their opinions from the newspa- 


| 
pers, and use them in their talk uncon- | 


sciously. Here and there is a man or 
woman of independent character and 
culture, whose utterances are accepted 
with readiness by the community, and 
made to yield material for the routine 


talk, gossip, and discussion of the many. 





The masses | 


[Ort., 


Were the methods of teaching in vogue 
designed to instruct the young concern- 
ing the nature of their mental faculties, 
and how to use them in thinking, there 
would be far less subservience and imita- 


tion; people would think for themselves ; 


| seek to see and know the truth for them- 


selves and not take it so generally at 
second-hand. 

Irregularity and want of purpose in 
conduct whether tending to harmless in- 
sanity or to crime, are due to one con- 
The 
trained mind is self-regulating; the un 


spicuous cause, undevelopment. 


| trained mind is lacking in self-restraint. 


The Superintendent of the Elmira Re- 
form School, Mr. Brockway, a gentleman 
of wide experience in the observation of 
criminals, has in operation a system that 
is nothing more than a practical applica- 
tion of the principle of self-development; 
the propensities that have ruled in the 
free life of a man and made him a trans 
gressor of the law are there subjected to 
restraint, and the higher sentiments and 
feelings with the intellect are encouraged 
to exercise their regulating influence 
until “the habitude of thoughtful, rea- 
sonable action replaces the thoughtless 
and reckless.” Success does not always 
follow the persevering effort of the in- 
structor in that institution, there being 
some whose organisms are perverted 
seemingly beyond correction, but nincty 
per cent. are amenable to training and 


salvation, thus showing that the class 


i , P 
termed criminal is almost entirely con- 


stituted of those who were not properly 
What 


encouragement there is in this for our ex- 


educated in childhood and youth. 


pectation of grand results in the applica- 
tion of a scientific system to the educa- 
tion of children and youth at large. 


In our business and social intercourse 
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with the world, mistakes are likely to oc- 
cur constantly if we are not able to un- 
derstand the nature of those with whom 
we come in contact. We hear people 
say, “I judge him by myself.” At once 
a false and true ground of judgment; 
true if one does know himself from sys- 
tematic study, false if one does not know 
his mental constitution from such study ; 
because in such case one generally en- 
tertains narrow and conjectural notions 
of his character, and in estimating others 
hastily concludes that they are pretty 
much the same as himself, only he has 
been more fortunate or unfortunate in 
his material surroundings. For instance, 
the man ignorant of mental science usual- 
ly thinks if he is selfish that all men are 
selfish—the difference in their expres- 
sion of selfishness being merely depend- 
ent upon their relative position, some 
being so happily situated that all their 
wants are supplied, do not have cause to 
show the propensity in an offensive way, 
and hence are amiable and _ pleasing, 
and ought to be; others being poor 
and having the same cravings as their 
well-to-do neighbors, should be expected 
to manifest a discontented disposition and 
be fretful, complaining, and disagreeable. 
The generous, sympathetic man who does 
not understand character, mistakes in ac- 
counting others as generous and kind as 
himself; and it is only after a long and 
severe experience that he learns that 
there is a great difference among people 
in the matter of benevolent fecling. We 


have heard persons, well educated so far 


little services that might give pleasure to 
an acquaintance, they were surprised and 
chagrined when they found that the feel- 
ing was not reciprocated, and when they 
really needed some accommodation it was 
not heartily given. Who has not known 
two persons long and familiarly acquaint- 
ed to become divided, one having large 
Friendship, bitterly reproaching the other 
for not doing some comparatively small 
service in his or her behalf, while the 
other with but moderate Friendship in- 
dicated surprise that he or she was ex- 
pected to do it, as there was no practical 
ground for such expectation. 

We meet with men and women who 
get along well in the world; they have 
large Human Nature, Comparison, and 
Perceptive intellect, and are consciously 
or unconsciously good judges of charac- 
ter. Possessing a fair degree of Benevo- 
lence they adapt themselves to others, 
and so associate pleasantly with them. 
The successful business men as a class 
are thus constituted; the tact or shrewd- 
ness which is ascribed to them being but 
a product of the special training received 
by the faculties named in the course of 
their dealings. Add to their type of in- 
tellect a proper knowledge of its consti- 
tution and systematic training, their 
power to deal with customers would be 
vastly increased, and it would not be 
necessary for the salesman or commercial 
traveller to exercise so much assurance, 
persistence, and effrontery in order to 
gain his end. We know a book canvass- 


er who has been very successful, es- 





as school attendance is concerned, ex- | 


press strong indignation on account of 
certain treatment they had received from 
others with whom they were intimate. 
Being largely developed in Friendship 


themselves, and prompt to render any 





pecially in selling valuable books or edé- 
| tions de luxe of standard authors. He 
| adds to a well-organized intellect and a 
good moral development a knowledge 
of mental science. This has helped him 


in the maintenance of a vigorous phys- 
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ique. With these factors he feels compe- 
tent to approach any man, and in pre- 
senting his business he keeps in view 
the character of the man he accosts, hav- 
ing made the best estimate he could in 
the few moments of his personal intro- 
duction. 

Some say, “I treat all alike.” The 
statute law does that for the purpose of 
restraining the vicious—it regards all as 
knaves ; but such a rule does not answer 
in the shifting kaleidoscopic course of 
every-day social and moral life, and the 
man who attempts to apply it will meet 
with disappointments and failures, the 
natural results of an ignorant or preju- 
diced disregard of the truths of human 
nature. 


——_—_« + 





INVESTIGATING GHOSTS. 


Ses learned and progressive gentle- 

men who constitute the working 
factors in the Society for Psychical Re- 
search of London, are embarrassed much 
in the way that an unsophisticated youth 
would be who had suddenly come into 
the possession of great riches. They 
have been investigating hypnotism, the 
divining-rod and thought-transference, 
and appear to have reached some definite 
conclusions with regard to the produc- 
tion of the phenomena connected with 
these subjects. They have latterly taken 
up the much more occult phenomena of 
spiritism, and almost in the outset of in- 
quiry have been overwhelmed with sto- 
ries and accounts of apparitions more or 
less supported by respectable testimony. 
London itself is found to be richly sup- 
plied with ghosts, so that there is material 
enough at hand to employ the time and 
wits of the investigators. These gentle- 





impartial; they have a most difficult nut 
to crack, and evidently know it. The 
eyes of the world scientific and unscien- 
tific are upon them, and mistakes even 
of caution or discretion will receive lit- 
tle mercy. They must, to use the words 
of a writer, “be just to an apparition as 
well as generous to a molecule”— 
“must use the eyes of the soul as well as 
the lens of the microscope.” They find 
that some of the many cases submitted 
to their juridical analysis can not be rele- 
gated to hallucination, disturbed mind, 
overwrought imagination, fear, or expec- 
tancy, and to apprehend the true nature of 
these seems like clutching at a shadow; 
theory here has no basis, and must there- 
fore be placed in abeyance until some 
positive data may warrant its revival. 

We do not look for a solution of the 
phantasm problem. If there are super- 
natural phenomena we do not expect to 
be logically satisfied concerning their 
character. Scientific research may settle 
the question of the occurrence of such 
phenomena in the affirmative, and may 
go so far as to classify, or differentiate 
peculiarities of expression—we think that 
it will; but to disclose their cause and 
manner of production seems to us beyond 
the reach of physical machinery. We are 
much in accord here with Miss Phelps, 
who has said that “no investigator is 
qualified to pass judgment upon psychical 
phenomena who is not equally ready to 
admit, if admit he must, in the end, that 
he is dealing with the physiological 
action of cells in the frontal lobes of the 
brain, or with the presence of a human 
soul disembodied by death. He must be 
hospitable to a hallucination, or to a 
spectre. He must be. if necessary, just 
to an apparition as well as generous to a 





men of S. P. R. aim to be candid and 


molecule.” 
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MORBID NEWS-MAKING. 
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MORBID NEWS-MAKING. 


OURNALISTS, literary men, those 
~ who make it their occupation to 
write Or prepare matter for the newspa- 
pers, are, as a Class, sticklers for respect- 
ability, and if one’s claim in that behalf 
be casually impugned his -indignation is 
aroused and he declares himself “ insult- 
ed.” 
papers does not know the want of com- 


Yet who that reads several news- 


mon decency exhibited in some of them. 
Sensation appears to be the controlling 
motive in the management of certain 
dailies ; and it is reflected by the large, 
flaring head-lines that meet the eye at 
the top of every column ; it glows in the 
startling titles that impress the reader 
that he is about to be informed of some- 
thing much out of the ordinary; and it 
is salient in the phrases, the treatment 
of the subject, in every line and word. 

In some of these a straining for humor 
is the prominent characteristic, and the 
editorial and reportorial wit is exerted to 
If there be 
a phase of the grotesque, however small, 


convert everything into fun. 


in any offence against social order, it is 
seized and magnified until it becomes 
the chief element of the published item. 
A hideous crime, even murder, is treat- 
ed with facetious garrulity. In certain 
dailies the cardinal “ virtue” is complete- 
ness of detail, especially as regards the 
* Get 
everything” is the mandate issued by 
the chief to his reportorial staff—and the 


vices that abound in society. 


readers of such papers are “ feasted ” with 
long screeds of diluted fact and high- 
colored fiction concerning events in pri- 
vate and public life. Floating bits of scan- 
dal, family differences, church troubles, 
theatrical disputes, the divorce courts, 
furnish the stock that fills whole pages 





with disgusting narrative. There is much 
rivalry shown in fullness of detail regard- 
ing’ events that embody horror. A sui- 
cide, a murder, a riot, an epidemic is 
blazoned in great capitals, and extra edi- 
tions are published to feed the public ap- 
petite for such morbid stuff. An English 
visitor thus notes his impressions of the 
literature most prominent in our news 
sheets : 


“Take up a New York morning paper 
and you will find the platform utterances 
of your chief statesmen dismissed in a 
few words, while its leading pages will 
be covered with headings such as ‘ She 
Shoots Herself,’ ‘Attacked by a Negro 
in Her House,’ ‘The Child Polygamist,’ 
‘Miss Jones Elopes,’ ‘She Left Him For- 
ever,’ ‘He Loved Her too Well,’—and so 
on, ad nauseam. \n London this kind of 
newspaper work is entrusted to 7he Po- 
lice News and Town Talk, and other such 
papers which respectable citizens would 
never admit into their houses and no re- 
spectable hotel would leave on its tables.” 


Meanwhile the public appetite for this 
stuff has been stimulated and cultivated 
by the newspapers, and its mephitic cor- 
ruption has been sown in the blood of the 
excitable masses, to bring forth in time 
harvests of vice, crime, disease, and death. 

Why can not something be done to 
purify the press and make it the teacher 
of truth, duty, manliness, honor, and 
purity? Why will not our respectable 
brothers and sisters who write for the 
columns of this or that newspaper aim to 
treat facts as facts, suppress the unneces- 
sary and improper, leave punishment for 
wrong-doing to the legal authorities, turn 
a deaf ear to the scandal-monger, and let 
private affairs remain private property ? 
Phillips Brooks said in Boston not long 
ago: “If we could sweep intemperance 
out of the country we could wipe out 
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almost all the poverty in the land.” He 
might have added: “Gentlemen of the 
press, if you would frown upon every cor- 
rupting influence that now finds easy ac- 
cess through your pens to the pages of 
your newspapers and periodicals, you 
would wield such power in the land 
over the minions of impurity and wrong 
that intemperance, like other forms of 
vice, would be rapidly diminished.” 
oo 

Our DRINKING Habit.—Some of our 
contemporaries are manipulating the 
Statistics of the liquor trade to show 
the pleasant and much-desired deduc- 
tion that the people of the United 
States drink less of intoxicating bever- 
ages than they did twenty years ago. The 
deduction is based upon the fact that 
the consumption of spirituous liquors 
—whiskey, brandy, gin, etc.—has fallen 
fifteen per cent. since 1860, and that 


notwithstanding the great increase of 


population. But when we consider the 


| Oct., 


immense increase of consumption in the 
case of wine and malt liquors during 
the same period, we are not so content 


with the situation of affairs as our con- 





temporaries appear to be. Increase of 
taxation has had a great deal to do with 
the reduced sale of whiskey, and other 
common drinks that possess a large per- 
centage of alcohol; and meanwhile the 
demand for beer and wine has risen to 
the enormous figure of 607,000,000 gal- 
lons that were consumed last year,—over 
ten gallons to each man, woman, and 
child of our population. The proporti:n 
of alcohol in our native wines, and in ale 
and beer, may be very small as compared 
with whiskey or brandy, yet the vastly 
greater quantity of the lighter beverages 
drank by individuals is productive of 
serious injury to mind and body. We 
have but to consult the returns of the 


police courts, and the registers in our city 





hospitals, to learn that alcohol, however 


disguised, is an inveterate destructive. 








{Jur i entorial fun. G6 





Eo Our Correspondents, 


OuUESTIONS OF ‘GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department, But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration, 


To Our Conrrisutrors.—It will greatly 
aid the editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, 
t/ our contributors generally should observe the fSol- 
lowing rules when writing articles or communications 
intended for publication: 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into’ takes" for compositors, 
and this can not be done when both sides are written 
upon 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
carefulin the matter of proper names and quotations. 

» Dont write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across his case,a distance of 
ncarly two feet, and the editor often wants to make 
changes and additions. 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about “Commercial note” size are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be bricf. People don't like toread long stories. A 


two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your fuliname and address plain- 
ly at the end of your letter, If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address belowit 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RKETUI 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
is provided by the writers. 1x ALL CASS, persons whe 
communicate with us through the post-office should, 1/ 
they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or what 
is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full addres 
| Personal and private matters will be consid: ved by 


| the Editor if this is done. 
MESMERISM.—T. D. G.—The 
reading of the books on mesmerism will supply in- 


Like all scientific sub- 
jects, personal observation and practice are neces 





careful 


formation for experiments. 
sary to capability in the performance of the art 
Nearly every one may do something in mesmerism, 
but special power depends upon organization and 
especially that of the nervous system. Among the 
treatises of practical value are Deleuze’s ‘ Animal 
Magnetism,” 524 pp., $2; Dodds’ ‘* Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Mesmerism,”’ 50 cents. 
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ROBERT Burns is the author of the 
quotation you have inquired about, ‘* Man's inhu- 
manity to man makes countless thousands mourn,” 

In the next Number we shall give space to your 
second question concerning the infinite combina- 
tions possible of the known phrenological organs. 


IceD WATER AND KIDNEY DISEASE.— 
J. W.—A physician claims that thirty or forty 
years ago, when people slaked their thirst with 
fresh water from a well or pump, kidney disease 
was virtually unknown, But now, however, the 
general use of ice in every household and saloon and 
the multiplication of soda fountains, ice-cream 
saloons, and places where iced things abound, cause 
thousands of persons to abruptly shock their heated 
internal organs with freezing draughts, and kidney 
troubles have become very prevalent. We think 
that he is not far wrong. The constrictive and 
congestive results of frequently applying water at 
the freezing point to delicate internal membranes 
sixty-seven degrees warmer can not be other than 
harmful, and stomach, liver, spleen, and kidneys 
must suffer from the unnatural habit. 


LEMONS IN WARM WEATHER.—A. S. 
T.—Lemonade is an excellent beverage for warm 
weather. It should not be pungently sour, or yet 

A mildly acid taste will be sufficient 
to secure that moderate astringency that is favora- 
ble to the intestinal function. A person of active 
habits, accustomed to drinking freely, might drink 
a quart a day with good effects, using it as his only 


beverage, 


very sweet, 


For this the juice of two small lemons 
would be sufficient. 


EVENTUALITY SMALL? GOooD MEm- 
orY.—T, F’.—It may be that the moderate or small 
development of Eventuality is more apparent than 
real. Sometimes an examiner does not take the 
development of the superciliary ridges sufficiently 
into account, and a large frontal sinus may give a 
depressed contour at the middle line, while the 
forehead, if viewed laterally, will be found of ample 
depth and fullness. Yet, with moderate Eventual- 
ity, a man’s familiarity with ancient history may be 
explained by the development of other organs. 
Large Veneration would impress one with the dis- 
position to esteem the old, Sublimity would lend its 
influence, and Spirituality help. The perceptive 
faculties, if large, and Comparison, would aid in 
contributing activity to the mental impressions, and 
those topics that afforded him gratification by their 
study would be retained in good part. Ancient 
history, as it is usually presented by writers, is not 
a subject of dry details, facts, dates, etc., but a syn- 
thetic, philosophical array of events, involving usu- 
ally not one nation, but several ; hence, the reason- 
ing faculties are exercised in its consideration, and 
4s a rule those who take a special interest in the af- 
fairs of the past have a good degree of Causality 
and Comparison. 
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VENERATION AND FIRMNESS. — Ques- 
tion ; How can a person increase his development 
of the organ of Veneration ? also Firmness ? 

WwW. S. M. 

Answer : One with small Veneration should en- 
deavor to render the sentiment of respectfulness act- 
ive by mingling with people who are older and of 
superior endowments, and by proper religious 
association ; take part in the exercises of a church, 
one where the ceremonial tends to awaken 
lofty emotions of awe and devotion ; cultivate the 
spirit of worship; read books on religious topics 
and also descriptions of the ancient and venerable 
in history and geography. Endeavor to follow 
strictly the guidance of your intellect—letting that 
be well instructed—with regard to your proper con- 
duct. To whatsoever is decent, becoming, proper, 
dignified, elevated, be respectful and subservient. 
Determine, when you are satisfied that a certain 
line of conduct is right, to follow it. This will 
strengthen both organs. 


Bhat Then Fay, 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 




















DREAMS, VISIONS, AND PRESHNTI- 
MENTS.—A writer in the JOURNAL of August takes 
exception to many of the stated facts in the article 
‘* Phenomena of Immortality.” He asserts, ‘* If the 
only proof we had of there being a hereafter was 
dreams, hallucinations of the sick, and of over- 
strained imaginations, we might as well close our 
church doors and live only for our worldly gratifica- 
tions.” So we might say if a// dreams were the re- 
sult of things previously known, all visions ‘ the 
hallucinations of the sick, and overstrained smagin- 
ations.” The statement is mere assumption, Many 
of them can never be put in such a category, and 
can no more be classed with aberrations and fan- 
tasia than historic facts with fiction, prophetic in- 
sight with delirium, true religion with the many 
false, and good bills with counterfeits. The igno- 
rance of some can never disprove the knowledge of 
others, and where there has been foresight em- 
bodied in subsequent events, it is vain for any 
sceptic to cry ‘‘ Imagination ! Delusion !” 

Superstitious fancies do not disprove superhuman 
or supernatural disclosures. The Ethiopian may 
believe in his /etich, the negro of the South in his 
abnormal revelations, and the dancing Dervishes in 
their exalted mania, but all these do not disprove the 
realities revealed to a Daniel, a John, a Paul, ora 
William Tennent. The case of the lawyer rising at 
midnight and writing a speech in a state of somnam- 
bulism is not to be discredited because his wife did 
not speak to him ; or other well-authenticated cases, 
because the spectators did not go and shake them 
into wakefulness. 
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This critic tries to disprove a case mentioned by 
himself, of a lady who had a dream of her dead 
son, woke up her husband and told him of it; and 
which was proved true by a telegram received the 
same night. The explanation, he says, was in the 
fact that the messenger-boy knocked at the door for 
several minutes before any one awoke, and cried out 
that he had a telegram that the son was dead ; that 
the mother began to dream, and hearing the boy 
announce his message, fell asleep again, and think- 
ing the dream real, awoke her husband and told 
him that Bob was dead. Now, this explanation in- 
volves more of the inexplicable than the published 
statement. Such a dream does not stand alone; 
there have been others too numerous for record. 
Are we to believe that the messenger, having 
knocked once or twice, shouted out his message at 
the door before he heard any sounds from within ? 
Strange telegram-bearer! Who awoke first? The 
mother, and after hearing the news of her son’s 
death, so startling, instead of waking up her hus- 
band, went to sleep and dreamed he was dead; 
awoke again and told her fancied vision to her hus- 
band. But is this Aer story? No, only the writer’s 
conjecture. The imagination at work here must be 
that of our philosopher. He thinks it strange that 
the wife of the somnambulist lawyer did not, out of 
curiosity, wake him out of his sleep; but she was 
wise in comparisun with this mother, who hears of 
her son’s death, is not startled by it, goes to sleep 
over it, then dreams it is so, then arouses her hus- 
band, and tells him in pure honesty of her startling 
revelation! And the husband, in his soporiferous 
recumbency, hears neither knocking nor midnight 
cry, till his weaker vessel arouses him to the certain 
announcement of their son’s demise. Well, this is 
as good as many other explanations of the super- 
human that we have met with, ARGUMENTUM. 


THE PRACTICAL SIDE OF LIFE.—Day 
by day we add to our experience facts that show us 
that this world is a reality rather than a region of 
fancy. Its never-ceasing activities call for the co- 
operation of our efforts ; life’s constantly recurring 
demands call for our never-ceasing activities in 
obedience to the Divine command, ‘In the sweat 
of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” All the motives 
to industry and manly effort that can be brought to 
bear are presented under the idea of pleasure, profit, 
or usefulness ; or all these combined may constitute 
an actuating motive. Self-preservation is the ‘* first 
law” of our being, and it prompts to effort in life’s 
pursuits, If a person labors for the maintenance 
of himself and his family he is worthy of respect, 
for this is what every one should do ; but one should 
not stop at that, for man’s duties extend beyond the 
limits of self-preservation. As intelligences in the 
world, as members of society, and as citizens of the 
country in which we live, we all should strive to 
promote the general interests of mankind. Todo 
this well, labor in all departments of effort should be 
wisely distributed and imtrusted to capable hands. 





If a man can not wield an eloquent pen in the realm 
of thought, perhaps he can use a mechanic's skill 
for his own maintenance and the benefit of others. 
If another can not wake up the slumbering echoes 
that lie beneath the surface of ordinary things, and 
which none but the eloquent can bring into activity, 
he can find work to do in things that lie nearer to 
his hand; he may disseminate knowledge as a 
teacher, or he may till the soil. He should at any 
rate do something to promote the common interests 
by furnishing some help to the world. 

Let every one try to improve and excel in the 
thing he does. There is room in the sphere of 
activity for all hands. If you aspire to a position 
of honor and trust, remember that, as a general 
rule, there is not much room at the bottom, but there 
is always room at the top, and the qualifications are 
competency and worthiness. These will in time in- 
sure public confidence and advance their possessor. 
Labor is a prerequisite of success, but that alone 
does not insure success ; it must be guided by judg- 
ment and practical skill; these imply a knowledge 
of things, and show us what is possible under exist- 
ing circumstances. Slow and steady gains effected 
by warrantable means are preferable to that far- 
reaching enthusiasm that would seize great results 
in a day. 

If anything will pay for the labor it requires, it 
will pay for doing well. All our efforts should be 
systematized and conformed to the best standards ; 
if we feel that Providence is on our side we may ex- 
pect that our efforts will accomplish the result aimed 
at, and we can be hopeful and cheerful although ob- 
stacles meet us in the way. D. N. CURTIS. 


FroM LETTERS.—A Tennessee Editor, 
L. C. B., writes: ‘*I have this to say in favor 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that it has done 
more for me than anything I have ever come in 
contact with. It has made me all I am or expect to 
be. I praise you for it. Consider me a lifelong 
subscriber.” 

A Long Island, N. Y., subscriber, G. A. 
G., wrote: ‘‘Il derive much information and get 
a great deal of comfort out of your JouRNAL. I 
believe in you, and could not well do without your 
works,” 

A Clergyman, E. W. D., writing from Wales, 
says: ‘‘Permit me to thank you for the really 
noble work done through the medium of the Jour- 
NAL. I hope some day to visit America, and 
one of my first stopping-places there shall be 753 
Broadway. I can bear testimony to the influence 
which Phrenological information has had upon 
me. In the words of a devotee of the science, ‘! 
feel myself a thousand times more indebted to 
Phrenology than to any other of the sciences.’” 

An Iowa farmer, T. M. C., says: ‘I must tell 
you I am so pleased with the PHR!-NOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL that I would not be without it in my 
family for twice its price. My daughters, both 
teachers, prize it highly.” 
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PERSONAL—WISDOM—MIRTH. 





PERSONAL. 


VOLTAIRE’s NAME.—It does not seem to be 
generally known that the name ‘“ Voltaire” was 
but the zom de ~/ume of the famous French writer, 
Francis Marie-Arouet. He was born in the year 
1694. 


HeLeN Hunt JAcKsoN.--This gifted writer 
died at San Francisco, August 13th, after a painful 
illness of several months. Mrs. Jackson, better 
known by her initials, ‘* H. H.,” or ‘‘ Helen Hunt,” 
was born at Amherst, Mass., in 1831, and was a 
daughter of the late Prof. N. W. Fiske. Her first 
husband was Major E. B, Hunt, of the U. S, En- 
gineers. He was killed at Fortress Monroe while 
experimenting with a new marine torpedo which he 
had invented. Her little volumes, like ‘‘ Bits of 
Travel” and ‘ Bits of Talk,” proved very popular. 
After an extended tour through the far West she 
furnished several papers on the oppressions of the 
Indians, backing them up with letters to the Inte- 
rior Department, persisting with such energy that a 
commission was sent out to investigate the charges, 
she herself being appointed special Indian Com- 
missioner by President Arthur. She was also en- 
gaged by the Century Company, and wrote a series 
of letters on Southern California, Oregon, and 
Washington Territory. Her second husband was 
Mr. W. S. Jackson, a banker in Denver, Col. ; and 
the past few years of her life were passed in Colo- 
rado Springs and Southern California, laboring to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians and writing 
descriptive papers of life in the quaint Spanish 
towns of the latter quarter. 


REUBEN E, FENTON, ex-Governor of New York, 
died suddenly at his home in Jamestown, N. Y., 
on the 25th of August. Mr, Fenton was born at 
Carroll, Chautauqua County, N. Y., in July, 1819. 
He received an academic education, studied law, 
and was afterward engaged in the lumber business 
on the Ohio and Alleghany Rivers. In 1843 he was 
elected Supervisor of his native town. In 1849 he 
was elected to the Assembly as a Democrat, and in 
1852 was sent to Congress. He was in Congress 
when the fight occurred on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, on which issue he seceded from the Democratic 
party. In 1854 he was elected to Congress on the 
Know-Nothing ticket, and in 1856 was re-elected as 
a Republican candidate, he being a warm sup- 
porter of Gen, Fremont for President. In 1864 he 
was still a member of Congress when nominated 
and elected Governor of New York, was re-elected 
in 1866, and after serving four years as Governor 
was in 1869 elected United States Senator to suc- 
ceed Edwin D. Morgan. His Senatorial term 
ended in 1875. We have a vivid remembrance of 
being pleasantly entertained by him a few years 
since at his charming residence in Jamestown. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THE true work of art is but a shadow of the 
divine perfection. —MICHAEL ANGELO. 


THE slow, patient, faithful best 
Of some unknown tireless hand, 
Shall rise at last, star-crowned and blessed. 


To be happy, the passions must be cheerful and 
gay, not gloomy and melancholy. A propensity 
to hope and joy is real riches ; one to fear and sor- 
row, real poverty. —HUME. 


THERE is in our day a marvellous idolatry of 
talent. It is a strange and grievous thing to see 
how men bow down before genius and success. 
Let us draw the distinction sharp and firm between 
these two things: goodness is one thing, talent is 
another.—F REDERICK ROBERTSON. 


HOoLy character is one of the mighty forces by 
which the world is to be saved, It can not be imi- 
tated. If not genuine, forms and werds will avail 
nothing. It must be divinely implanted, and hence 
can but be real. Profession without holy character 
is a dishonor ; profession with holy character be- 
hind it is divine. —PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


THE late President Lincoln had a vision thus de- 
scribed by himself: ‘*On the evening of the day 
when I received news of my election, worn out by 
excitement and fatigue, I threw myself on a lounge 
in my bedroom to rest. Just opposite to me was a 
bureau with a swinging glass, and looking in it, I 
noticed two separate and distinct images of myself. 
A little bothered, perhaps startled, I got up and 
went to the glass, but the illusion vanished. Lying 
down, I saw it again, but noticed that one of the 
faces was paler than the other, and had a blood- 
stain on it. When my wife came in I told her of 
the vision, and she, who had great faith in signs, 
and generally attached some meaning to them, said, 
‘It means you will be elected to a second term, but 
will not live through it.’” 


MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men."’ 


A PAPER that is always full of good points.—A 
paper of needles. 

MENNY people are like an egg—too full of them- 
selves to hold ennything else. 


ALways laugh at your own jokes, If you want 
anything done well, do it yourself, 
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A LESSON IN Puysics.—Teacher : 
velocity ?” 

Pupil: ‘* Velocity is what a man puts a hot plate 
down with.” 


“ What is 


‘* WHat are the last teeth that come ?” asked a 
Lynn teacher to her class in physiology. ‘‘ False 
teeth, mum,” replied a boy who had just waked up 
on the back seat. 


A DousBTFUL COMPLIMENT.—Mrs, Smith: ‘1 
fear I’m failing fast.” Mrs. Jones: ‘* Nonsense! I 
only hope I shall look as well when I am of your 
age.” Mrs, Smith (sot¢o voce): ** When she is of 
my age! The hateful old thing!” 


AN Irish country doctor, conversing with a friend 
about the high rate of mortality then prevailing, 
remarked: ‘‘ Bedad, there are people dying who 
never died before !” 


A LIQUOR-SELLER presented his bill to the exec- 
utor of a deceased customer’s estate, asking, ‘* Do 
you wish my bill sworn to?” ‘* No,” said the ex- 
ecutor; “tthe death of the deceased is sufficient 
evidence that he had the liquor.” 


SAID an exasperated father at the family dinner : 
“You children turn up your noses at everything on 
the table. When I was a boy I was glad to get 
enough dry bread to eat.” ‘I say, pa, you are 
having a much better time of it now you are living 
witb us, ain’t you ?” remarked little Tom. 


HILLS—BILLS.—A LAMENT. 


Who'll pay the bills 

If I go tothe hills 

For the cure of my ills, 
Where nothing is cheap 
And the prices are steep, 
Quite as steep as the hills ? 
Who'll pay the bills ? 


The doctors declare 

I must straightway repair 

To the White Mountains, where 
Relief I will find 

For the body and mind. 

But it gives me the chills 

When I think of the bills ! 


Oh, gladly I'd go 

Where the cool breezes blow, 
But my funds are as low 

As my health—don’t you see ? 
So there’s no chance for me 
To be cured of my ills, 

For who'll pay the bills ? 
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In this department we give short reviews ¢/ suc/ 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In tn 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher sat 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our read 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any partic ala , 
ume for personal use. lt is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi 
cations, especially those related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. Wecan usually supply any 
of those noticed. 

THE MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. By 
Benn Pitman and Jerome B. Howard. 12mo, 
pp. 144. Price, $1.00. Published at the Phono- 
graphic Institute, Cincinnati. 

Thirty years have elapsed since Mr. Benn Pitman 
published his first edition of the ‘* Manual”—a 
text-book in shorthand which, for simplicity of 
arrangement and practical adaptation to the needs 
of shorthand students, has not been surpassed. 
The edition we now refer to is a new one, in 
which new and useful features appear, while the 
general plan of the book is essentially the same as 
in the old work. Those changes and additions to 
phonography that have been adopted by the authors 
of the present work are believed by them to be of 
real importance, as they have stood the test of actu- 
al practice, and are generally approved by reporters 
who use the Pitman methods, 


HEADS AND FACES: 
THEM. By Nelson Sizer and H. S. 
Octavo, PP. 185, ~~ Price, 40 cts. 

ompany, New 


STUDY 
Drayton, 
Fowler 


How To 


& Wells York. 


The demand for standard publications of low 
price has increased greatly with the tendency of 
many book-makers to meet it. Popular editions of 
the poets, historians, scientists have fallen in line 
with the hundreds and thousands of cheap editions 
of the better classes of novels ; and now, in response 
to the often-expressed want of the studious and 
curious, we have a voluminous yet very low-priced 
treatise on ‘‘ Heads and Faces” from the point of 
view of Phrenology, physiognomy, and physiology. 
Although so cheap as we have noted above, it is no 
flimsy, carelessly patched-up volume, but a careful, 
honest work, replete with instruction, fresh in 
thought, suggestive and inspiring. There are 
nearly two hundred illustrations, exhibiting a great 
variety of faces, human and animal, and many 
other interesting features of the much-sided subject 
that is considered. Taken at length it is one of the 
most complete books on face-study that has been 
issued by its publishers, and is the book that will 
create a demand wherever it is seen. The style in 
which it has been produced, the excellent paper, 
good press-work, numerous illustrations, and ele- 
gant, engaging cover, make it a phenomenon even 
in this cheap-book day. 





1885.] 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS. Translated out 
of the Hebrew. Being the version set forth 
A.D, 1611, compared with the most ancient au- 
thorities and revised A.D. 1885, with the Read- 
ings and Renderings preferred by the American 
Committee of Revision incorporated into the text, 
those retained or adopted by the English Com- 
mittee being specified in the Appendix. Edited 
by John G. Lansing, D.D., Prof. of Old Testa- 
ment Languages, etc., New Brunswick, N. J. 
Published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. 

Nothing need be added to the above full descrip- 
tion of this neatly printed and bound edition of the 
Psalms, except to say that the arrangement of the 
lines is in accordance with the poetic or lyric char- 
acter of the compositions, and that we believe this 
special publication to be warranted and desirable, 
since it is pretty generally conceded that the correc- 
tions and suggestions of the American Committee 
indicate a scholarship even advanced beyond that of 
the British Committee, and certainly in many cases 
not so hindered by the prejudices of history and old 
usage. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


ST. MATTHEW BEFORE THE COURT, is an at- 
tempt, on the part of a liberalist, signing himself 
**Secularist,”” to show, by reference to authorities, 
specious and otherwise, that the Gospel of Matthew 
is not a divinely inspired book, but ‘‘a spurious 
composition or forgery, and in many places a plagia- 
rism of pre-existing heretical or condemned gos- 
pels.” Published by the Truth-Seeker Company, 
New York. 


STUDENTs’ SONGs. Comprising the newest and 
most popular College Songs as now sung at Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Vas- 
sar, New York University, Wellesley, Williams, 
Trinity, and other Colleges. Compiled and edited 
by W. H. Hills. Folio, paper. Price, 50 cents. 
Moses King : Cambridge, Mass. 

These songs carry us back to our student days ; 
for with several of them we are familiar, and their 
memory has been refreshed by the pleasant render- 
ings of many of them that we have heard at public 
halls by college glee-clubs. There are thousands of 
college men in the country who will be glad to pos- 
sess this compilation of Mr, Hills. 


THe NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW for September 
gives us, in connection with several well-known writ- 
ers, a good table of contents. Two or three sym- 
posia form a marked feature, viz.: ‘Shall our 
National Banking System be Abolished?” and 
““Grant’s Memorial.” Other conspicuous topics 
are, “* Tendencies of English Fiction,” ‘* Reminis- 
cences of Famous Americans,” ‘‘ The Great Psychi- 
cal Opportunity.” 

THE Sixty-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT of the Offi- 
cers of the Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, 
Conn. An interesting report, which shows an in- 
creasing tendency to make the asylum a home for 
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persons of advanced age, whose impaired mental 
faculties render them more or less troublesome or a 
charge to their friends, 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION of the Wisconsin State Eclectic Medical 
Society, held in Kilbourn City, May 27th and 28th, 
1885. This document not only shows the prosper- 
ous state of Eclectic medicine in Wisconsin, but the 
reason for it in the progressive character of the 
physicians who belong to that class. In the papers 
published with the report we find many sound and 
practical statements, and think a general circulation 
of the pamphlet would do American society much 
good, 


THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY for Septem- 
ber makes variety something of a specialty. It 
gives us a ‘*View of the Relations of Railway 
Managers and Employés,” ‘‘ The Present Aspect 
of Medical Education,” “ Origin of Man and the 
other Vertebrates,” ‘‘Siberia and the Exiles,” 
‘* How Spelling Damages the Mind,” ‘* The Science 
of Morality,” ‘‘ The Primitive Ghost and his Re- 
lations,” a Sketch of Dr. G. Nacktigul, with por- 
trait, etc. 


THE KNICKERBOCKER AND APPLETONS’ Na- 
TIONAL RAILWAY AND STELAM NAVIGATION 
GUIDE is a consolidated publication, as its title 
shows, and the large, plump form in which its 
monthly issues appear augurs well for its utility and 
support, The arrangement is convenient for all 
classes of travellers. Price, 25 cents. Published 
by Knickerbocker Guide Company, New York. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY for September is remark- 
ably profuse in illustration, and both designer and 
engraver have done their work in most superb style. 
The first paper is on Labrador, and furnishes us 
with much unexpected information about a country 
we were wont to consider largely desolate. ‘‘ The 
House of Murray ” is the story of a great London 
bookstore. ‘‘The Earliest Settlement in Ohio” 
abounds in biographical interest. The richest art 
work is found in the article on ‘‘ Antoine Louis 
Baiyre,” the celebrated sculptor of tigers and lions. 
American war history receives marked attention, 
and the department of fiction is well supplied. 

WoRLD TRAVEL GAZETTE is a very neat publi- 
cation of the World Travel Company of New York, 
appearing monthly, and containing data of interest 
to travellers and tourists. Special routes of travel 
are sketched, with items of cost given, and very full 
lists of rates for excursions in all parts of the world. 
The beautiful maps included with each Number are 
valuable in themselves. The manager of the Com- 
pany is Mr. C. A. Barattoni, well known to the ex- 
cursionist public. Price of Gazette, $1.00 a year. 





Tue CENTURY MAGAZINE for September is « x- 
| ceptionally plethoric with fine engravings. We 
| think the specimens of wood-cutting in Mr. How- 


| ells’ Italian sketch among the best we ever saw. 
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“*Glimoses of England and Alaska” are given with | THE GUARDSMAN HAND-Book. Compiled and 


the aid of the engraver, and Alaska claims a good 
share of attention also from pen and pencil. The 
war sketches are varied and interesting, Personal 
Memoirs of U. S. Grant, in relation to the siege of 
Vicksburg, being a leading feature. 


La REFORMA Mepica. Organo del Circulo 
Homeopatico, Mexicano, is received, and it proves 
a well-printed expression of modern medicine and 
surgery, drawing for its columns from all sources, 
foreign and domestic. Senors Colin, Carranza, 
and others are the editors, Published at the City 
of Mexico. 


Tue Foop ReFormM MaGazine, which is pub- 
lished quarterly by the National Food and Health 
Society of London, ‘takes the cake,” as it is vul- 
garly expressed, for cheapness among periodicals, 
to say nothing of the excellent character of its mat- 
ter. Its province of course is Hygiene. We should 
like to have socicty at large well furnished with a 
publication of this character. Nothing would be 
more helpful morally and physically than the incul- 
cation upon the masses of sound dietetic principles. 

THE ARCHIVES OF DENTISTRY is a comparatively 
recent candidate for the notice of those professionals 
who care for the people’s teeth, and is vigorous and 

‘ progressive. It has been lately consolidated with 
the New England Fournal of Dentistry. $3 a 
year. 

LEISURE Hours, an illustrated magazine for the 
folks at home. Published at Rahway, N. J. $1.50 
per annum. 


THE CRITIC continues to furnish its readers with 
notes and reviews on fresh literature. Published 
weekly. $3 a year. Such a publication is of great 
value to those who would keep pace with the prog- 
ress of literature. 


TNE MANUFACTURER AND BUILDER, a monthly 
devoted to the illustration of the mechanical arts, 
now in its seventeenth volume, Published in New 
York. $2a year. 


THE CHICAGO POPULAR MONTHLY is a new 
candidate for notice among the literary adventures 
of the West. It is evidently gaining in circulation 
and improving with age. $1.50 a year. 


OcILvie’s PoPULAR READING, No. 17, contains 
several stories of the sort common among our 
weeklies and monthlies, and all for thirty cents. J. 
S. Ogilvie & Co., N. Y. 


OcILvie’s POPULAR READING, No, 21, con- 
tains several complete stories, with a series of well- 
selected pieces for recitation. Price, 30 cents. J, 
S. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 
Revised for 1885. With Maps. Paper. Price, 30 
cents.—A, 





arranged for the use of the Rank and File (In- 
fantry) of the Militia Forces of the United States. 
By N. Hershler. 18mo, cloth, pp. 136. Price, so 
cents.—A. 


Tue LIFE AND TIMES OF ULysses S. GRANT. 
Comprising his early Training, Military Career, 
Presidential Administrations, Travels Round the 
World, Private Life, and Death. By Hon. J. T. 
Headley, author of ‘‘ Washington and his Generals,” 
** Napoleon and his Marshals.” Illustrated. 8vo, 
pp. 700. Price, $2.50. 

THE TEN Laws oF HEALTH; or, How Diseases 
are Produced and Prevented ; a Guide to Protec- 
tion against Epidemic Diseases and Other Danger- 
ous Infections. By J. R. Black, M.D. 8vo, extra 
cloth. Price, $2.00, 


ERRORS IN THE USE OF ENGLISH. A Class- 
book compiled and edited by J. Douglas Christie, 
New York. Cloth. Price, 75 cents.—Ap. 


THE First THREE YEARS OF CHILDHOOD. A 
Study of Infant Psychology. By Bernard Perez. 
Edited and translated by Alice M. Christie, with an 
Introduction by James Sully, A.M. Cloth, pp. 292. 
Price, $1.50.—H. 


STORMONTH’S English Dictionary. Pronounc- 
ing, Etymological, and Explanatory; embracing 
scientific and other terms. pp. xlv, 1,234. Cloth, 
$6.00. Half roan, $7.00. 


A StTupy oF OriIGINs, or the Problems of 
Being, of Knowledge and Duty. By E. Pressense, 
D.D. pp. 513. $1.50. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


AMONG THE STARS. By Agnes Giberne. $1.50. 


CURRENT PERIODICALS FOR SEPTEMBER.— 
The Editor would acknowledge the receipt of 
“The Sanitarian,” New York; ‘‘ The Therapeutic 
Gazette,” Chicago; ‘‘The Homiletic Review,” 
New York; ‘The Cincinnati Medical News”; 
** American Chemical Review,” Chicago; ‘* The 
Medical Advocate,” New York; ‘‘ The Missionary 
Review ” (Sep. and Oct.), Princeton, N. J.; ‘* The 
Household,” Brattleboro, Vt.; ‘‘ Building and Ar- 
chitectural Journal,” New York; ‘‘ The Hahne- 
mannian Monthly,” Philadelphia; ‘‘ The Journal 
of Inebriety,” Dr. T. D. Crothers, Hartford, Ct.; 
‘“*The St. Nicholas,” Century Co., New York; 
‘* Harper’s Bazaar,” current numbers, New York ; 
“The Phrenological Magazine,” L. N. Fowler, 
London ; ‘* The Medical Investigator,” Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; ‘Kansas City Review of Science,”etc., Kansas 
City, Mo.; ‘* The Scientific American,” New York, 
current numbers; ‘‘Le Progrés Medical,” Paris, 
France; ‘Our Little Men and Women,” Boston ; 
“* Good Health,” Battle Creek, Mich.; ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Medical Journal,” St. Louis, Mo.; ‘The 
Woman's Magazine,” Brattleboro, Vt.; ‘* Godey’s 
Lady’s Book”; ‘* Peterson’s Magazine.” 





